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The story reflected by life insurance statistics is one of 


impelling interest. 


From its humble beginning, life insurance has 
so widened its influence that it has definitely 


taken its place as one of life’s major necessities. 


The payments of life insurance benefits to 
millions of needy dependents has contributed 


immeasurably to human progress and welfare. 


Life insurance men and women who have 
participated in this advancement 


are justified in their pride. 


thea) rudential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Statistics Speak 


DEALISM and realism alternately are dominant in influencing 
| the destiny of mankind. But, though these qualities constantly 

are posed, yet no real advance in the cause of humanity can be 
achieved without their harmonious balance and with a due and 
proper influence of each guiding the deliberations of leaders, 
whether it be the progress of the human race, the progress of a 
nation, an industry or of an individual that is at stake. 

Without idealism to broaden the vista of ambition, sordid 
power and a seeking of the pleasures of the moment would com- 
bine to harness and impede the march of civilization and in the 
past would have thwarted the will of the individual for liberty 
and the pursuit of those goals which, through sacrifice and labor, 
have led to high standards of attainment and to happiness among 
disciplined mankind. 

Without realism, the dreams of men would lead only to frustra- 
tion, because through ignoring the experience of the past the 
weaknesses of the present and the frailties existent in human na- 
ture would render impossible any sound approach to the problems 
of the future. 

It may seem a far cry from a discussion of the philosophical in- 
fluences of the affairs of man to a discussion of statistics appli- 
cable to a modern industry. Yet, even a quick analysis would 
seem to determine that a study of the records of years gone by, 
including the history of the growth and accomplishment of in- 
surance, and of its relative importance, would more surely permit 
a vision of possible achievement to be pictured and suggest the 
best means of attaining that goal than from any other conceivable 
plan. 

Particularly does this hold true in the business of insurance, 
for this ideal of human service is founded, soundly and surely, 
upon known facts and actuarially determined conclusions. And 
because this is true, the insurance business is enabled to continue 
year after year along soundly progressive lines, bulwarked by 
public confidence and good will. 


N this presentation of pertinent statistical information through 

charts, tables and analytical articles which demonstrate the 
scope and the public service of the insurance business, the agent 
as well as the home office will find a wealth of material that will 
be of utility in planning a better service to the insurance clien- 
tele. Through familiarity with business trends, as pictured in 
broad outline by the statistical record, the agent will be enabled 
to better, with his assurance born of authoritative knowledge, 
demonstrate to policyholders and to the public the essential char- 
acter of the insurance institution and to picture the magnitude of 
its influence on the economic and financial life of the nation, as 
well as upon the business and home life of each separate in- 
dividual. 

With these considerations, for the third consecutive year, The 
Spectator presents this graphic record of the past as a criterion 
of the future growth of insurance and as a challenge to an ever 
broadening and better service to the people of America. 


Le so 
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L.A.A. Plans 
Big Meeting 

Lewis B. Henderson, as general 
chairman for the annual meeting of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, to be held in September in 
Boston, has announced the appoint- 
ment of William L. Camp, III, editor 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life, as 
chairman of the exhibits committee. 

The competition among life com- 
panies for their exhibits of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion pieces is the 
leading interest of the year among 
L.A.A. members, and Mr. Camp and 
his committee are now busy working 
out the rules and arrangements, as 
the exhibits have to be completed well 
before the meeting time. 

On Mr. Camp’s committee are 
Thurwin Drevescraft, of the Union 
Mutual; W. McCallum Hogg, of the 
Massachusetts Mutual; Richard K. 
Holden, of the Columbian National; 
Harvey Kesmodel, Jr., of the Sun 
Life; Richard Rhodebeck, of the 
United States Life; Paul Troth, Home 
Life; D. J. Wellenkamp, of the Wash- 
ington National; and Edgar S. Wes- 
cott, of the Bankers Life of Lincoln. 

General Chairman Hendershot has 
also announced James A. Peirce, of 
the John Hancock Mutual, as chair- 
man of the entertainment committee 
for the annual meeting. Working with 
Mr. Peirce will be Charles E. Crane, 
of the National Life; Arthur F. Sis- 
son, of the State Mutual; and David 
W. Tibbott, of the New England Mu- 
tual. 

Miss Margaret A. Divver, of the 
John Hancock Mutual, will head the 
ladies’ entertainent committee. 

” s 


Policyholders’ Meetings 
Proved Successful 


Alert* interest in their company’s 
affairs, and a friendly response to 
efforts to inform, characterized the 
attitude of policyholders attending the 
series of test meetings just completed 
by Northwestern National Life, in its 
new experiment in policyholder rela- 
tions. “The experiment was a gratify- 
ing success, and we are considering 
continuance of these meetings on an 
extended scale next fall,” said O. J. 
Arnold, president. 

Many policyholders drove long dis- 
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tances to attend the meetings, the 
first of which was held at Fergus 
Falls, Minn., on June 11, the second 
at Mankato, Minn., on June 16, and 
the final one of the test series at 
Jamestown, N. D., on June 19. 

The plan of the meetings was built 
round returns from a previous letter 
of inquiry sent out by Mr. Arnold, to 
a widely distributed list of 1000 pol- 
icyholders. The letter asked them to 
express their interest or lack of inter- 
est in the policyholder meeting pro- 
ject, and to list the subjects which 
they would like discussed, and the 
questions they wished answered, at 
such meetings. 

“Bringing the Company to the Pol- 
icyholder” was the theme of the 
meetings, held in the ballroom of the 
principal hotel of each city. Blown-up 
photographs of the Home Office, and 
other pictures and illustrative models 
of typical investments in the portfolio, 
showed policyholders how their busi- 
ness is handled and how premium 
dollars keep the wheels of government 
and industry turning. 

An address and report by Mr. Arn- 
old opened each of the three meetings. 
This was followed by a sound-filmslide 
feature developed by the company 
earlier this year, which strips life 
insurance to its ABC’s; and shows 
how it functions, as a great club of 
people sharing each other’s risks. 

a LJ 


New Duties for 


Laflin C. Jones 


Laflin C. Jones, since 1937 agency 
assistant in charge of the educational 
program and the agency department 
sales research library, in the home 
office of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, 
has been appointed assistant director 
of agencies. He will continue his pres- 
ent work along educational and ad- 
vanced underwriting lines and among 
his new duties wi!l assume editorship 
of “Field Notes,” the company’s 
monthly agents’ publication, according 
to announcement by Grant L. Hill. 
director of agencies. 

Popularly known as “Bob” to his 
many friends in the field and the 
home office, Mr. Jones has been asso- 
ciated with the Northwestern Mutual 
Agency department for 12 years, fol- 
lowing his graduation from Dart- 
mouth College in 1929. 


Harry Wade Joins 
Standard Life 


Surprise move of the fortnight in 
Indianapolis was the election of Harry 
V. Wade to be general manager of 
the Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indiana, which has its home 
office in that city. 

Mr. Wade is the executive who has 
been widely known as vice-president 
of the American United Life of Indi- 
anapolis. His election to the general 
managership of the Standard Life oc- 
curred on June 19. All other officers 
of the Standard Life, including Dr. 
J. Raymond Schutz, remain in their 
respective posts. 

Mr. Wade was vice-president of the 
American United Life since it was 
formed through the merger of the 
then American Central Life and the 
old United Mutual Life, both of Indi- 
anapolis. He had formerly been as- 
sistant to the president of the United 
Mutual. Active in association affairs, 
Mr. Wade served two terms as presi- 
dent of the Association of Indiana 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
panies and is now a member of its 
executive committee. He also was 
secretary and chairman of the In- 
vestment Section of the American Life 
Convention. In addition, he was for 
two terms on the executive committee 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association and was chairman of its 
1939 national assembly. Under Mr. 
Wade’s direction the American United 
Life in 1940 won the L.A.A. award 
of merit in advertising. 

Also active in civic matters, Mr. 
Wade was chairman of the recent 
Flanner House Building Fund Drive 
in Indianapolis and is treasurer and 
chairman of the building committee 
of the Civic Theatre there. He is a 
Deacon and treasurer of the Taber- 
nacle Presbyterian Church and is a 
member of the Hanover College board 
of trustees. He is a member of the 
Scottish Rite. His education included 
attendance at Wabash College and 
graduation from Cornell University 
and he belongs to Sigma Chi Fra- 
ternity. 


Becomes Manager 
at St. Louis 


William King has been appointed 
manager in St. Louis for the Fidelity 
Mutual, Philadelphia. For the past 
nine years he has been special agent 
for the Mutual Benefit at St. Louis, 
and during this period he was presi- 
dent for two terms of the St. Louis 
Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. 
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Business Men’s Reinsures 
Liberty Life of Topeka 


Stockholders of the Liberty Life 
Insurance Company of Topeka, Kan., 
will hold a special meeting on July 11 
to approve the reinsurance contract 
under which all of the Liberty Life’s 
business is to be transferred to the 
Business Men’s Assurance Company 
of Kansas City, Mo. The directors of 
both companies have already approved 
the reinsurance contract, which pro- 
vides for the continuance by the 
Business Men’s Assurance of present 
agency contracts of the Liberty Life. 
Substantial economies are expected 
to result from the consolidation of 
the business of the two companies. 
The agreement will become effective 
when approved by the Liberty Life 
stockholders and, further, by the in- 
surance departments of Kansas and 
Missouri. 

At the close of 1940 the Liberty 
Life had assets of $4,894,286, with 
$17,637,434 of life insurance in force. 
While the major part of its business 
is in Kansas, it has a substantial busi- 
ness in each of the other states in 
which it is licensed to operate. 

The Business Men’s Assurance be- 
gan business in 1909, and at the close 
of 1940 it had assets of $22,118,393, 
surplus to policyowners of $1,943,512, 
life insurance in force amounting to 
$126,422,525, income for the year of 
$2,311,638 from its Accident & Health 
insurance in force and total cash in- 
With the growth 
experienced since Dec. 31 and the ad- 


come of $7,375,037. 


dition of the business now being ac- 
quired, the assets of the Business 
Men’s Assurance will exceed $27,000,- 
000, with capital and surplus of more 
than $2,000,000. 

The Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany was organized in 1909 as the 
Business Men’s Accident Association, 
first issuing only a low-cost accident 
policy to business and _ professional 
men; in 1911 Health insurance was 




































































——hyphen smith 


“It's his own idea. He thought it up because people complained they 
couldn't see his face when he reads his speeches." 


made available; in 1920 the company 
was incorporated as a legal-reserve, 
old-line life insurance company with 
paid-in capital and surplus of $200,- 
000. 
2 a 

Promoted to 
Agency Assistant 

John B. Orgain, Jr., was recently 
named to the newly-created post of 
ordinary agency assistant in the ordi- 
nary agency department of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, Rich- 
mond. In that capacity he will assist 
Vice-President James E. Woodward 
and Supervisor of Ordinary Agencies 
John W. Murphy in the administra- 
tion of ordinary agency affairs. 














ASSUMED MANAGERIAL DUTIES AT AGE SEVENTEEN 


pgARRy R. KENDALL, chairman of the board of the Washington National Insurance 
Company, Chicago, was born in Bloomfield, Ky., May 2!, 1876 and was educated 
in the public schools of Louisville and at the Bryant and Stratton Business College 
in that city. His first business experience was gained in the clothing business, at 
the age of I7, but he was fortunate enough to lose his position before a year had 
passed due to the then current business depression. Fortunate because he imme- 
diately made a connection with the Prudential Insurance Company of America, at 
New Albany, Ind., which started a highly sucessful career of more than a quarter 
of a century as manager for that company—twenty-six vears in Louisville in charge of 
the Kentucky branch. He was assistant superintendent at the age of eighteen and. 
at twenty-one he was appointed superintendent in charge of a staff of eight 


assistants and thirty-six agents. 


In June, 1923, he resigned to organize the Fidelity Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, of which he was made president. In 1926, when the Fidelity, the Washing- 
ton Life and Accident and the United States National Life were merged, under 
the present name of the Washington National Insurance Company, Mr. Kendall 
was elected chairman of the board, which position he now holds. 














Ordinary Sales 
At Two-Year High 


A total of $604,000,000 of Ordinary 
life insurance was sold in the United 
States during the month of May ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. This represents the largest 
amount of Ordinary life sales in any 
one month since January, 1939, when 
the sales volume was $730,000,000. 
The $604,000,000 also represents the 
largest amount sold in the month of 
May since May, 1937. 

Sales for this May are 5 per cent 
above the average sales for May dur- 
ing the preceding five years. Eight 
states have shown similar increases 
of 20 per cent or more over their 
five-year averages, the largest change 
being a 34 per cent gain in Michigan. 
The seven other states are Alabama, 
Connecticut, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Utah, Virginia, and Washington. 


Writes App-A-Week 
For Twenty Years 


Another member of the little group 
of steady workers who have succeed- 
ed in writing an app-a-week for 1000 
weeks or more, is A. R. Rydeen, rep- 
resentative of the New York Life in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Rydeen is a former 
Minnesota banker and he has turned 
in one or more applications each week 
for the past twenty years. 
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Connecticut Mutual 
Meets at Quebec 


Setting a new record, 274 Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life fieldmen qualified to 
attend the company’s national educa- 
tional conference at the Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, June 24-26. This 
compares with 179 qualifying in 1937 
and 196 in 1939. The three-day pro- 
gram, which had been planned by 
Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, included 
sales demonstrations, three seminars 
and talks by home office and field- 
men. All of the second day was de- 
voted to the seminars with discussions 
on employee insurance plans, tax 
problems and the work of the new 
man in the business. 

After Vice-President Peter M. 
Fraser had opened the meeting, Mr. 
Coffin gave an inspiring address on 
“Opportunities and Obligations.’’ 
Then an interesting new sales plan 
was presented by Edward C. Ander- 
son, educational director, and several 
assistants. What the Connecticut Mu- 
tual has meant to three agents was 
told by them in reports on thirty-five, 
ten and one years’ service with the 
company. President James Lee Loomis 
addressed the banquet that concluded 
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the first day as well as the final ses- 
sion of the third day. The second 
day was all seminars, while the fea- 
ture of the third day was a panel 
discussion led by George F. B. Smith, 
with a dozen assistants. 


Triennial Examination 


Of Metropolitan Life 


The New 
assisted by 


York insurance depart- 
ment, representatives 
from departments in all six zones 
in the United States, has 
and laid before the board of directors 
of the Metropolitan Life a triennial 
examination of that company. The 
examination, covering transactions 
for 1937, 1938 and 1939, 
about a year and a half for its com- 
report covered 306 


completed 


required 


pletion and the 
typewritten pages. 

In summarizing the 
Dec. 31, 1939, the department noted 
assets of $5,143,549,632.47; policies 
numbering 40,340,070 for a total of 
more than twenty-three billions of 
insurance in force. The investment 
picture showed about 56 per cent of 
all admitted assets to be in bonds; 
slightly less than 2 per cent in pre- 
ferred and guaranteed stocks; about 
19 per cent in mortgage loans. 


report, as of 


Home Office 
Underwriters’ Convention 


An important agenda has been ar- 
ranged for the meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Home Office Underwriters 
which will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on September 
25-27. In addition to Walter K. Fritz, 
president of the Institute (he is with 
the Lamar Life of Jackson, Miss.) 
there will be a paper on “Neurotic 
Factor in Applicants,” by Dr. Roland 
P. Mackay, associate professor of neu- 
rology at University of Illinois. 

At the second morning session Wil- 
liam H. Dallas, \ice-president of the 
Aetna Life of Hartford, will discuss 
the practical benefits derived from an 
underwriting organization; and Dr. 
Albert Irving, medical director of the 
American National Life, will outline 
factors in industrial risk selection. 
Incidentally, there will be a separate 
meeting of the industrial section. 

New member companies of the In- 
stitute of Home Office Underwriters 
include the Bankers Life of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Bankers National Life, Mont- 
clair; Great American Life, San An- 
tonio; Union National Life, Lincoln; 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha; and 
North American Life, Chicago. 
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OUR FIRST 
| GENERAL AGENT 
| IS STILL WITH US 


. and we have some profitable 
territory for a few men who would 


like to build permanent agencies. 


» have not lost a single general agent 
during the de pression years—and our 
first general agent is still with us! Write 
today for details on territory which may 


| 
| 
! 
be available. 
| 
| 


Founded 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 

: INSURANCE CO. 

111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


in 1906 
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present to be concerned primarily with two 

things—public relations, and the part that the 
entire institution plays, and will play, in the na- 
tional defense program. The former is, naturally, 
subservient to the latter, but both are of vital im- 
portance. It is, therefore, up to everyone con- 
nected with life insurance sales and operation to 
be able clearly, fully and accurately to explain 
what life insurance is and does, so that the public 
in general will understand its problems, cooper- 
ate with its management and appreciate its benefi- 
cence. With this thought in mind we present 
herewith this, our third annual Statistical Issue 
of The Spectator, American Review of Life In- 
surance. 

The tabulations, charts and other data specially 
prepared for, and included in, this issue represent, 
of course, but a small proportion of the total vol- 
ume of statistics published in recurrent issues of 
The Spectator throughout each year. However, 
they have been chosen with a view to expressing 
the public relations story that needs to be told. In 
addition, we believe that they furnish the funda- 
mentals for comprehending in its entirety the ex- 
tent to which life insurance aids in the national 
defense effort. 

The effect of fiscal trends as fostered by the 
Federal government can be seen in those exposi- 
tions given in this issue which deal directly with 
such subjects as interest earnings, investment 
purchases and returns, and taxation. The move 
toward constantly-increased holdings of bonds is 
obvious and provides a sure indication that the 
life insurance companies are continuing to seek 
safety for policyholders’ funds. That tabulation 
showing the distribution of life insurance assets 
since 1900 proves that not only through billions 


= insurance, as a business, may be said at the 


invested in bonds, but by other billions invested 
in real estate, real estate mortgages, loans to pol- 
icyholders and similar channels the life insurance 
companies are pouring a stream of stimulating 
and motivating dollars into the national economy 
and thus into national defense. The assets of life 
insurance companies are, therefore, not to be con- 
sidered as mere accumulations of frozen wealth; 
rather are they to be viewed in that light of reason 
which reveals them as a vital, active force in the 
commercial, financial and individual wellbeing of 
the country. 

Because the public thinks of “insurance” as a 
generic term, it is wise for all insurance men to 
make common cause in interpreting the true facts 
of the business to everyone. To further that aim, 
we have included in this issue some statistics 
which deal with fire insurance and with casualty 
and surety lines. Direct comparisons between life 
insurance and property insurance cannot be made, 
but the informed life insurance man will -avail 
himself of the opportunity to review tabulations 
which deal with property insurance and vice 
versa. He is thus better able to comprehend the 
exact significance of insurance in the economic 
picture of the United States. 

We strongly feel that it is impossible for any 
individual to carry on any phase of the insurance 
business without intelligent and constant use of 
its basic statistics. Within the space here permit- 
ted, we have endeavored to offer such a panorama 
of life insurance, painted in fact and figure, as 
will be of continuing service. Those who wish a 
larger accumulation of statistics dealing specifi- 
cally with property insurance are referred to the 
Statistical Issue of The Spectator, Property In- 
surance Review, as published on June 26, 1941. 


W. Eucene Rorescu 
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Speed and Carelessness Remain 
Prime Causes of Yearly Fatalities 


seventy men, women or children 
lost their lives by accident caused 
by motor vehicle in 196 cities of the 
United States in 1940—a death rate 
of 20.5 per cent. These figures which 
are compiled from the returns from 
health officers of the different cities, 
reflect an increase in the death rate in 
1940 over 1939 when the number of 
deaths in these cities was 8829 and 
the death rate was 19.2. 
Americans have come to 
themselves on their great enterprise, 
their great attention to social prog- 
ress and their humane approach to 
the problems of life, yet they seem to 
meet with frustration when con- 
fronted with the control of an instru- 
ment which, while contributing on the 
one hand perhaps more than any 
other invention of the past century to 
the enjoyment of life, has, on the 


Fv: thousand nine hundred and 


pride 


By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


Editor of The Spectator 


other hand, offset its advantage by a 
needlessly severe toll to life and limb. 

The cities of America are designed 
by their citizens and their elected 
managers to minimize every hazard 
to the life and limb yet every day dur- 
ing 1940 25 people were killed be- 
cause the operators of automobiles 
were careless or because there were 
mechanical faults in the cars, be- 
cause pedestrians were not alert or 
were either not 
properly en- 


because ordinances 
well designed or not 
forced. 

Automobile accidents in, 
nine out of ten instances, are prevent- 
able as to their death dealing results. 
No stone can be left unturned by city 
officials, safety organizations or 
groups of public serving citizens, to 
infiltrate the consciousness of the gen- 
eral public that they are allowing 
carelessness and indifference to trans- 


no doubt, 


pose one of man’s greatest material 
blessings into an agency of death, dis 
memberment and destruction. Only 
by constant stress and reiteration on 
the hazards of the automobile can it 
be maintained as the pleasure-giving 
and business-serving engine that it is. 

Of course, this death toll of 8970 
in the 196 cities in the United States 
with a population of approximately 
one-third of the United States total, 
was approximately only one-quarter 
of the death cost in the United States. 
The number of deaths in the United 
States in 1940 caused by 
hicles was 33,970. Thus is evidenced 
the fact that the rate of death is not 
coincident with the density of popu 
lation but rather that population 
density with more rigidly enforced 
traffic regulations cuts down the auto- 
mobile’s death dealing blow. Again 
it may be reiterated, and substanti- 


motor ve- 


AUTOMOBILE DEATHS BY STATES IN 1940 


aa 


Map Supplied by U $ Gov't Printing Office 
Geologral Survey Publication 
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AUTOMOBILE DEATH TOLL OF 1940 


Countrywide Survey Shows that 
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| NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILE DEATHS IN THE UNITED STATES 1935 -1940 
(Eech Figure Represents 2000 People) 
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33,390 
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ated by the force of statistics, that 
“the fact that deaths from automo- 
biles in congested areas are fewer 
than in those less densely populated, 
would seem to determine speed as the 
major cause of death by automobile.” 
It seems more important that ever 
that there must be concentration by 
safety-minded private institutions and 
public officials that speed control on 
the road is of prime importance if 
motor vehicles are to be operated at 
some future date without any tribute 
needlessly exacted of life and limb. 

Had great progress not been made 
in developing safety handling of mo- 
tor vehicles during the past twenty- 
five years, when the number of auto- 
mobiles has been increased by the mil- 
lions, their operation would have been 
at such a sacrifice that their growth 
to present uses could not have been 
countenanced. 

At the present time, while perhaps 
the more effective apparent work is 
being attained in the more densely 
populated areas of the cities, and with 
the recognized belief that along other 
highways where speed laws cannot 
be rigidly enforced, there is no doubt 
that the constant improvement in road 
construction will ultimately bring 











about further decreases in the inci- 
dence of fatalities as well as of acci- 
dents. For while speed is a major 
factor in the loss of control of cars, 
nevertheless, the demand for speed 
can be, to an extent, satisfied when 
highways are constructed to accom- 
modate fast moving motor vehicles. 

Health departments of 196 cities 
with a combined population in 1940 
of 43,818,028 have supplied data on 
various causes of death to The Spec- 
tator. From these reports, the rec- 
ord of automobile fatalities denotes 
that there were 8970 deaths caused 
by automobiles in 1940 for a death 
rate of 20.5 per cent. In 1939 the total 
number of deaths in these same cities 
was 8829 for a death rate of 19.2. It 
is rather interesting to note that the 
population of these cities decreased in 
1940 to 43,818,028 from 46,052,588 in 
1939. This decrease is considered to 
be more apparent than real and 
rather the result of the 1940 census 
supplanting the ambitious estimates 
of the city officials. In the case of the 
196 cities, 119 showed an increased 
rate while 76 decreased the rate and 
one maintained the same rate in 1940 
that it had in 1939. 

The ten cities with the highest rates 
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Terre Haute, Ind., 93.9; Bak- 


were: 
ersfield, Cal., 74.4; East St. Louis, 
Ill., 63.5; Pontiac, Mich., 63.1; Dan- 


ville, Ill., 57.9; Macon, Ga., 57.0; 
Lynchburg, Va., 53.9; Highland Park, 
Mich., 53.2 and Asheville, N. C., 50.8. 
Most of these cities, it will be noted, 
have populations less than 100,000 
and one accident where a number of 
fatalities occurs would have a dom- 
inating influence in producing the 
high rate. As in 1939 there is an 
absence of a regional trend as the 
cities are from widely separated 
areas. 

The ten cities with the lowest rec- 
ords are: Aliquippa, Pa., none; Gar- 
field, N. J., none; Lewiston, Me., none; 
West New York, N. J., none; Wal- 
tham, Mass., 2.4; Lakewood, Ohio, 
4.3; Oklahoma City, Okla., 4.3; North 
Bergen, N. J., 4.8; Holyoke, Mass., 
5.4 and Orange, N. J., 5.4. Again 
there is no definite regional trend al- 
though a great many of the cities are 
located along the Atlantic seaboard. 

The cities have been grouped into 
nine regional divisions throughout the 
country with some rather interesting 
and contrasting results. Cities in the 
Pacific states, 18 in all, had the high- 
est rate in 1940—30.5 per cent. The 
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lowest group rate was attained by 32 
New England cities with a rate of 
14.6 as against 15.0 in 1939. The Mid- 
dle Atlantic states in which there 
were 45 cities followed in 1940 the 
New England states’ rate with 14.9 in 
1939. These cities had a combined 
rate of 14.6 to gain the lowest rate 
among the nine groups. Notable im- 
provement was made by 11 cities in 
the East South Central group where 
the rate achieved in 1939 of 26.9 was 
reduced in 1940 to 23.9. However, 47 
cities of the East North Central 
group recorded an increase in rate of 
from 19.7 in 1939 to 23.8 in 1940 and 
the West South Central group of 8 
cities showed a corresponding increase 
in rate from 18.7 to 23.6. 

A graphic portrayal of the total 
deaths by automobile in the United 
States for the last six years, gives 
evidence to the effect that the nation- 
wide safety efforts are bearing fruit. 

In this table the figures for the first 
five years are taken from the U. S. 
Bureau of Vital Statistics while that 
of 1940 are from the Aetna Life Affili- 
A very recent release 
showed 


ated Companies. 
from the Aetna Companies 


that for the first four months of 1941 
1122 more deaths in 47 
the same period for 


there 
states 


were 
than in 








Regional Distribution of Automobile 
Deaths, 1939 and 1940 








Region * 
East South Central 
West South Central 
South Atlantic 
Mountain 
West North Central 
East North Central 
Pacific 
Middle Atlantic 
New England 


Total ¢ 


* East South Central 
West South Central 
South Atlantic 


Mountain 

West North Central 
East North Central 
Pacific 

Middle Atlantic 
New England 


RATE PER 100,000 


No. of 1939 

Cities Population Deaths 
11 1,611,223 433 
8 2,000,480 374 
18 3,258,090 790 
4 529,504 169 
13 3,000 063 487 
47 12,382, 72: 2,434 
18 4,531,412 1,398 
45 15, 263,418 2,224 
32 3,475,673 520 


196 46 052,588 8,829 


No. of 1940 

Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate 
26.9 1 1,589,771 380 23.9 
18.7 8 1,927,620 454 23.6 
24.2 18 3,353,125 810 24.2 
31.9 4 553, 100 161 29.1 
16.2 13 2,924,349 514 17.6 
19.7 47 10,879,961 2,589 23.8 
30.9 18 4,497,341 1,373 30.5 
14.6 45 14,707,482 2,195 14.9 
15.0 32 3,385, 494 14.6 

43,818 028 8,970 20.5 


19.2 196 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 


Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Georgia, Florida 


Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 


Minnesota, lowa, 


issour!, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 


Ohio, Indiana, !Ilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 


Washington, Oregon, California 


New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
+ Complete aggregates all cities 








1940, the number rising from 8179 in 


1940 to 9301 


in 1941, or an increase 


of 13.7 per cent. 


We made a 
out the 


contrast 


tabulation which brought 


of deaths caused 


as a result of automobile accidents as 
to population and automobile regis- 





tration by states. The record shows a 
total population for the United States 
in 1940 of 131,409,881 and the total 
motor vehicle that 
year as 31,468,887. An automobile for 
The auto fatali- 
(Continued on Page 36) 


registration for 


every four persons. 
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The Home Life Insurance 
Company of Americ: 


issues all modern forms of Industrial and 
Ordinary policies on infantile and adult 
lives from birth to age 64 next birthday. 
Premiums are payable weekly, monthly. 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually to suit 
the policyholder’s convenience — an 
systematic way 


For 42 years, through wars. epidemics 
and depressions. the Home Life has con- 
tinued its progressive growth and to enjoy 
public confidence and good-will built upon 
efficient and prompt service, friendly and 
cooperative consideration in all its business 
relations, promotion from its own ranks. 
sound and conservative management and 
strict compliance with the rigid standards 
of legal reserve life insurance. 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


eCasy 


of saving with absolute 


BASIL s. WALSH, SECURITY 
President; BERNARD and 

L. CONNOR,  Secre- SERVICE 
tary; CHARLES T. SINCE 
CHASE, Treasurer. 1899 
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Application of Policyholders Dividends 
During 1940 














PUPS: 








Applied to Shorten Applied to Purchase | Paid in Cash or Left with Company Total Dividends 
Applied to Pay Endowment orPrem.| Paid-up Additions | Applied in Liquidation to Accumulate Received 
Name of Company Renewal Premiums | Paying Period and Annuities | of Loans or Notes at Interest by Policyholders 
$ Amount % $ Amount , $ Amount $ Amount % $ Arrourt q% $ Amount ‘ 

Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. 253,451 47.2 15,997 3.0 267,479 49.8 536,927 100.0 

Aetna Life Insurance Co. 858,727 46.6 52,877 2.9 197,250 10.7 734,919 | 39.8 1,843,773 100.0 
American National Insurance Co. 5,701 100.0 5,701 100.0 

Atlantic Life Insurance Co. 157,529 63.4 104 a 28,571 11.5 42,811 17.2 19,330 7.8 243,345 100.0 

Bankers Life Company, lowa 1,540,288 44.0 250 336 7.2 222,301 6.3 1,438,862 42.5 3,501,837 100.0 

Bankers Life Insurance Co., Nebraska 131,097 10.9 81,163 6.8 917,389 | 76.5 69,961 5.8 1,199,610 | 100.0 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 172,321 28.0 151.660 24.6 52,215 8.5 239,652 | 38.9 615,848 | 100.0 
California-Western States Life a95,309 20.4 al 368 3 3,011 6 a368,623 78.7 463,321 100.0 

Central Life Assurance Society 327.214 41.2 202.563 25.5 73,267 9.2 191,134 24.1 794,178 100.0 

Coionial Life Insurance Co. of America 1,007 32.5 2,089 67.5 3,096 | 100.0 
Columbian Mutual Life insurance Co. 1,995 28.4 4,503 64.2 517 7.4 7,015 100.0 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 30,319 57.9 15,870 30.2 6,211 11.9 52,400 100.0 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 940.658 85.0 4,705 4 16,255 1.5 57,936 §.2 87,358 7.9 1,106,912 100.0 

& Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co 3,040,369 53.9 88.848 1.6 90,331 1.6 2,424,327 42.9 5,643,895 100.0 
i Continental American Life Insurance Co. 114,322 64.3 43,810 24.6 7,033 4.0 12,653 7.1 177,878 | 100.0 
Continental Assurance Co. 645 38.4 517 30.8 149 8.9 367s -21.9 1,678 | 100.0 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, N. Y. 16,905,462 45.0 3.893.366 10.6 10,870,435 29.6 5,119,717 | 13.9 36,789,030 100.0 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., lowa 1.453 085 52.1 142,724 5.1 234,132 10.2 910,283 32.6 2,790,224 100.0 

y Farmers and Bankers Life Ins. Co. al6,148 9.3 978 6 355 e ai02,494 59.0 253,845 30.9 173,820 | 100.0 
: Federal Life Insurance Co. al2.451 35.5 a424 1.2 a4,018 11.5 al8,172 51.8 35,065 | 100.0 
; Fidelity Mutua! Life Insurance Co. 885.406 50.8 2,286 1 51,516 3.0 191,808 11.0 612,394 35.1 1,743,410 | 100.0 
; Franklin Life Insurance Co. 11,306 22.6 2,822 5.6 20,947 41.8 15,072 30.0 50,147 100.0 
f General American Life Insurance Co. b294,672 57.1 7,202 1.4 100,969 19.6 112,949 21.9 515,792 | 100.0 
5 Great Southern Life Insurance Co. 5,270 8.1 c24,939 38.5 3.922 6.1 4,351 6.7 26,299 40.6 64,782 100.0 
e Guarantee Mutual Life Insurance Co. 118,191 70.5 2,850 1.7 24,129 | 14.4 22,551 13.4 167,721 100.0 
5 Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America 964,972 49.0 107,45 5.5 115,094 5.9 780,607 39.6 1,968,123 | 100.0 
\ Home Life Insurance Co., N. Y. 796.652 56.7 43.509 3.1 136,611 9.7 427,652 30.5 1,404,425 | 100.0 
: Home Life Ins. Co. of America, Phila. 5,620 6.1 141 2 49 | 85,888 93.6 91,698 100.0 
{ IMinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 30.305 20.8 1,251 9 97,781 67.2 16,150 11.1 145,438 | 100.0 
; Indianapolis Life Insurance Co. 229,550 55.7 4,032 1.0 12,084 2.9 166,367 | 40.4 412,032 | 100.0 
4 Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. 378,424 57.9 5.116 8 101,620 15.5 163,531 25.8 653,690 100.0 
M John Hancock Mutua! Life 14,695.185 | 72.5 196 , 787 1.0 1,051,211 5.2 4,323,003 | 21.3 20,266,186 100.0 
‘ Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 11,056 4.8 617 3 80,269 34.4 140,833 | 60.5 232,775 | 100.0 
‘ Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 1,112 | 18.7 255 4.3 4,584 77.0 5,951 | 100.0 
Life and Casualty Ins. Co. of Tenn. 679 26.9 284 11.3 420 16.7 1,138 | 45.1 2,521 100.0 

Linco!n National Life Insurance Co. 9,600 14.0 3.675 5.3 33,271 48.3 22,347 32.4 68,893 100.90 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., N. Y. 51,611 57.1 2,655 2.9 13,203 14.6 22,979 25.4 90,448 100.0 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 3.464.495 34.1 334,047 3.3 1,968,179 | 19.4 4,403,707 | 43.2 10,170,428 | 100.0 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 67,002,792 59.9 4,949,158 4.4 | 35,510,698 | 31.7 44,508,078 4.0 | 111,970,725 100.0 

“ Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 252,352 32.8 45,905 6.0 176,019 | 22.9 294,914 | 38.3 769,191 100.0 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. 64,893 82.2 3,884 4.9 2,094 2.7 8,029 10.2 78,902 109.0 

Mutual! Benefit Life Insurance Co. 6,859,142 53.9 650 , 503 5.1 548 574 4.3 1,965,354 | 15.4 2,708,955 | 21.3 12,732,538 100.0 

Mutual Life Insurance Co., N. Y 11,025,670 61.5 5.210, 567 29.1 853,775 4.8 837,780 4.6 17,927,732 100.0 

Mutua! Trust Life Insurance Co. 290,671 40.6 10,355 1.5 58,375 8.2 356,003 | 49.7 715,405 | 100.0 

National Life Insurance Co., Vt. 2,041,044 54.2 440 672 11.7 506 ,042 13.4 777,181 20.7 3,764,939 100.0 

New York Life Insurance Co. 15,701,123 41.0 240,641 6 1,404,131 3.7 3,381,493 8.8 17,579,562 45.9 38,305,950 100.0 

New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 5,675,106 57.0 656 , 469 6.6 1,115,487 | 11.2 2,507,648 | 25.2 9,954,710 100.0 

d Northern Life Insurance Co. 77,146 | 30.3 397 2 361 1 26,374 10.3 150,659 | 59.1 254.937 100.0 
d Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 19,622,009 61.0 5,977,914 18.6 5,516,062 17.2 1,030,003 3.2 32,145,988 100.0 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 313,700 37.1 40 536 4.8 18,706 2.2 , 254 24.7 264,372 31.2 846 , 568 100.0 
Occidental Life Insurance Co. a47.615 10.8 19,059 4.3 al47,137 33.4 a226,777 51.5 a440 588 100.0 

Ohio National Life Insurance Co. 71,166 | 30.6 26.969 11.6 20,895 9.0 113,598 | 48.8 232,628 100.0 

Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 844,848 46.2 108,612 5.9 170,330 9.3 705,188 | 38.6 1,828,978 | 100.0 
Pan-American Life Insurance Co. a705 oa a239,660 99.7 a240,365 100.0 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 4,376,853 39.2 275 894 2.5 1,261,831 11.3 5,245,029 47.0 11,159,607 100.0 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co 717,494 927.1 86 423 3.3 269,771 10.2 1,570,199 | 59.4 2,643,887 100.0 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 3,462,126 65.9 157,099 3.0 538,568 10.3 1,092,561 20.8 5,250,354 100.0 
Prudenti?! Insurance Co. of America 24,354,135 26.9 52,596,349 | 58.1 7,681 ,697 8.5 5,884,982 6.5 90,517,163 100.0 

Security Mutual Life Insurance Co., N. Y 86,913 44.2 11,478 5.8 51,227 | 26.0 47,236 | 24.0 196,854 | 100.0 
Southland Life Insurance Co. 21.919 19.5 1,631 1.4 83,348 | 74.0 5,769 5.1 112,667 100.0 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 1,025 1.7 al9,693 33.0 39,913 | 65.3 59,731 100.0 

State Life Insurance Co., Indiana 211,251 37.5 86,175 15.3 129,293 | 22.9 136,943 | 24.3 563,662 | 100.0 

State Mutual Life Assur. Co., Mass. 1,589,709 | 43.8 174,862 4.8 550.248 | 15.1 e1,319,186 | 36.3 3,634,005 100.0 

Sun Life Ins. Co. of America, Md. 46,327 | 100.0 48,327 100.0 

Union Central Life Insurance Co. 3,111,927 68.0 183,873 4.0 267,749 5.9 #1,013,192 | 22.1 4,576,741 100.0 

Union Mutual Life Ins. Co., Me. 194,862 57.6 29,593 8.7 33,863 10.0 80,202 | 23.7 338,525 | 100.0 
Volunteer Stcte Life Insurance Co. 6.595 37.9 579 3.3 8,925 51.3 1,299 7.5 17,397 | 100.0 
Washington National Insurance Co. 17,304 | 32.0 3,287 6.1 12,014 | 22.2 21,433 | 39.7 54,038 100.0 

West Coast Life Insurance Co. 101,244 | 33.2 91 90.727 29.8 29,490 9.7 83,358 | 27.3 304,910 | 100.0 

Western Life Insurance Co. a9, 452 12.5 a2,279 3.0 a625 8 a63,313 | 83.7 a75,669 100.0 

Totals 1940 216,158,609 | 48.5 965, 180 0.2 78,880,298 17.7 | 77,841,187 | 17.5 | 71,987,527 16.1 45,812,801 100.0 

Totals 1939 210,342,548 | 47.1 1,112,437 0.2 83,869,252 | 18.8 | 73,149,106 | 16.4 | 73,418,715 17.5 | 436,892,058 190.0 

a—-Includes Coupons 
b Includes $83,535 coupons paid in cash applied to pay premiums and left with 


company to accumulate. 
Entire amount in coupons. 
Includes $233,031 dividends applied to increase face amount of insurarce. 
Includes $230,261 interest. 
Includes $182,330 contract interest. 


-~e ae 
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Aetna Life, Hartford 

Bankers Life, lowa 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
Equitable Life, New York 


Equitable Life, lowa 

General American, St. Louis 

John Hancock Mutval, Boston 
Lincoin National, Fort Wayne 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 


Metropolitan, New York 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 
Mutual Life, New York 
National Life, Vermont 

New England Mutual, Boston 


New York Life, New York 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 
Pheenix Mutual, Hartford 


Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 
Prudential Insurance, Newark 
State Mutual, Worcester 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 
Union Central, Cincinnati 


Total 25 Companies 
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How Interest Earnings Affect the Cost 
of Life Insurance 


Amount of Additional Investment 
Income if Net Interest 


1939 1940 
% / 
3.37 3.51 A 
3.85 3.74 2 
3.61 3.60 2 
3.83 3.95 | 3 
3.38 3.27 | @ 
3.90 3.73 1 
4.17 4.04 1, 
3.36 3.32 9, 
3.61 3.01 1 
3.54 3.60 6 
3.59 3.46 47 
3.62 3.55 | 6 
3.16 3.03 13 
3.88 3.69 2, 
3.41 3.27 4 
3.73 3.51 25 
3.59 3.70 12 
3.83 3.70 2 
3.27 3.15 s 
3.39 3.34 2 
3.62 3.45 3, 
3.57 3.39 36 
3.46 3.27 1 
3.69 3.60 8. 
3.36 3.00 3, 
232, 


t Includes Participating and Non-Participating Departments only. 


Payments to Policyholders for 20 Years 





Death Claims Matured 
Paid End it 
1940 $951,479,795, $258,865,688 
1939 943,184,267| 241,617,173) 
1938 934,009,674 175,924,384 
1937 937,283,408 154,689,369 
1936 919,265,662, 1 
1935 877,418,214 144,981,403 
1934 875,387,980, 129,429,299 
1933 877,064,926| 121,054,328 
1932 905,267,283, 122,601,393 
1931 915,144,509, 116,977,150 
1930 855,744,910 
1929 807,804, 108,763,478 
1928 705,924,31 89,865, 
1927 613,515,460 89,159,521 
1926 077,143) 98,714,975 
1925 493,391,370, 114,472,948 
1924 .728,607| 138,625,738 
1923 420,834,904 142,873,746 
1922 370,078,423| 138,350,396 
1921 863,382 121,883,460 
TOTAL 14,760,469,170| 2,775,115,703 
Average Pay- 
ment Made 738,023,458, 138,755,785 
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Lapsed, 
Surrendered Disability 

Paid to and Purchased Dividendsto and Double Total Paid 
Annuitant Policies Policyhoiders indemnity Policyhoiders 
$141,624,782| $753,528,733| $464,223,250' $139,049,486| $2,708,771,734 
133,616,293; 731,581,294 456,527,.427' 134,999,501) 2,641,525,955 
123,212,177| 771,155,095| 446,878,353 126,909,516 2,578,089,199 
109,835,599| 669,302,157 431,355 130,430,085 2,436,971,973 
94,782,201, 712,677,884 418,282,872 129,976,340 2,429,223,949 
76,068,952, 882,533,1 424,255,553 129,856,003 2,535,113,245 
58,235,779 1,077,822,784, 437,704,672, 126,365,987, 2,704,946,501 
42,199,600) 1,356,612,800 443,233, 120,059,333, 3,016,434,220 
36,509,024) 1,346,113,242| 562,693,518  113,829,227' 3,087,013,687 
29,000,774, 861,023,123| 584,599,181 99,806,416 2,606,551,153 
23,322,889, 61 ,003, 553,657,550 87,801,172, 2,246,776,105 
21,235,255 447,950,934, 513,205,336 62,546,714 1,961,506,657 
16,792,174, 369,210,430 465,823,537 51,118,601 1,698,734,738 
13,002,443 417,861,771 41,834, 1,499,898,657 
11,246,545 904, 376,913,010 34,344,939 1,373,201,344 
9,954,583 248,624,612) 351,149,623 28,576,022 1,246,169,158 
10,127,242, 235,697,774 361,054,410 20,038,174) 1,205,271,945 
9,967,133) 225,280,1 274,697,041 15,460, 1,089,114,006 
9,476,926, 218,397,804 259,786,158 9,624,341| 1,005,714,048 
10,685,967, 167,215,700 192,009,486 9.309,410 839,967,405 
980,896,338) 12,296,380,645| 8,486,197,336 1,611,936,487 40,910,995,679 
49,044,817) 424,309,867 80,596,824 2,045,549,783 


RECOGNIZED 


EVERYWHERE 


AS 2.0 
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Taxes May Swallow 
One-Fifth of Income 


Widespread changes in the Amer- 
way of life, involving rather 
radical redistribution of national 
wealth and income and greatly in- 
creased taxation on incomes from $5,- 
000 to $40,000, would follow the entry 
of the United States into the Euro- 
pean war as a belligerent and if that 
war should be long, declares Profes- 
sor William B. Bailey, economist of 
The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford. 

Speaking on the subject, “The Eco- 
nomic Condition of America,” Profes- 
sor Bailey recently made these pre- 
dictions to a joint meeting of the 
commerce, financial, and public busi- 
ness librarians group of the Special 
Libraries Association, holding its 
thirty-third annual meeting in Hart- 
ford. 

Anticipating a national income as 
high $100,000,000,000, of which 
$20,000,000,000 may be taken by the 
Government in taxes, Professor Bailey 
declared that persons with incomes 
above $5,000 will have a great 
less money to spend for other things 
while there will 
decided the purchasing 
power of the lower income group and 
in the number of persons employed. 


ican 


as 


deal 


besides taxes, be a 


increase in 


The latter, he foresees, will want 
better homes, will want to live in 
new places farther from the cities, 


and, providing the production of such 
goods is not curtailed severely by the 
demands of the national defense pro- 
gram, will spend more for comforts 
and semi-luxuries, which they haven't 
been able to afford before. 

The automobile, he pointed out, to- 
gether with the network of hard sur- 
face roads about our cities, has vast- 
ly widened the range of territory in 
which the American worker may 
choose a place to make his home. 
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How the Average Life Insurance Total 
Income Dollar Was Used in 1940 






17.5 cts. Death Benefits 





21.8 cts. Paid to Living Polieyholders, Except Dividends 





Dividends to Policyholders 
Income Payments 





26.4 cts. Added to Assets 

Commissions and Agency Expenses 
Home Office Salaries 

Taxes and Fees 
Investment Expenses and All Other Costs 


Asset Adjustments 








We Paid to Ourselves as Bene- 
ficiaries for Death Claims 
Or an Average of 

We Paid to Ourselves as Living 
Policyholders. 


We Paid Ourselves for Income 
Payments. 


We Paid for Taxes 


We Have for Future Payments 
to Ourselves as Policyholders 
Or an Average of 


We Have Invested New Funds 


in Mortgages, Real Estate, 
Bonds and Stocks, etc... 

We Have Insurance in Force 
for Ourselves of...... 
Or an Average of 

We Pay Premiums in Relation 
to Our National Income of 


We, the People! 


1935 


$898,735,864 
$864.00 


$1,636,377,381 


$120,456,847 
$105,350,492 


$23,216,495,614 
$386.94 


$1,479,138,946 


100,730,415,016 
$1,678.84 


6.61% 


* Figures for 1940 are estimates. 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940* 
$941,093,786  $958,825,841  $954,941,610  $960,012,734  $968,500,000 
$874.67 $876.18 $917.17 $914.24 $915.89 


$1,488,130,163 $1,478,146,132 $1,623,147,589 $1,681,513,221 $1,724,000,000 


$132,139,484  $166,528,446  $175,906,976 $184,303,108  $193,200,000 
$116,864,806 $127,161,746  $131,393,350  $135,395,064  $140,000,000 


$24,874,316,359 $26,249,049,219 $27,754,660,541 $29,243,411,498 $31,000,000,000 
$414.57 $437.48 $462.58 $487.39 $516.67 


$1,662,198,486 $1,646,705,751 $1,613,035,102 $1,626,207,512 $1,633,000,000 


104,667,205,924 109,572,450,959 111,054,688,910 113,976,518,547 116,000,000,000 
$1,744.45 $1,826.21 $1,850.91 $1,899.61 $1,933.33 


5.65" 5.29% 5.97% 5.51% 6.03% 
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How Each Dollar of Total Life 


HE day of the all-out multiple operations other than in his own of property insurance. In_ their 


line insurance agency, dealing limited field of effort is made to operations, the various branches of 
in life, fire and casualty insurance appear at a disadvantage. protection offer many sources of 
for the benefit of its entire clientele, Then, too, in a day when the ad- interesting comparison. 
may be far distant, but it is even mittedly insurance representative In the accompanying table, show- 
now apparent that the well-rounded is supposed to be pretty well ing how each dollar of total life 
insurance representative in any grounded in practical economics insurance income was_ used last 
branch of the business is  pos- and business, it is a little incongru- year, for forty-six representative 
sessed of a fair working knowledge ous that he would be uninformed companies, a vivid picture of life 
of all lines. The general public is about the business most closely al- insurance disbursements is_ pre- 
inclined to look upon its insurance lied with his own, not to speak of sented. It is of interest to note 
protection in rather broad perspec- the fact that there is a moral affin- that in many phases the experience 
tive; it assumes that a man in the ity between ail insurance opera- of American fire companies for the 
insurance industry will be able to tions. That is, a man who is a poor same period is closely paralleled. 
pass along incidental information underwriting risk for life insur- For example, the grand total for 
concerning any and all branches of ance coverage might for the same the forty-six life companies shows 
the business, and the agent who has considerations be unsuited for a that five cents of each dollar of in- 
to confess blank ignorance of all considerable line of certain forms come was used for asset adjustment 


{in thousand dollars) 


Total Amt 


Paid to 
Paid to 





Living 
NAME OF COMPANY Policy- Total Policy- 
holders Dividends Paid to Added holders 
Total Death | Cents; Except (Cents to Policy-|Cents| Income (Cents; Policy- | Cents to Cents and Added! Cents 
Income Benefits | Used | Dividends Used holders | Used | Payments; Used holders Used Assets Used to Assets | Used 
$ $ i t $ f $ 
Acacia Mutual Life of Wash., D. C. 17,629 3,033) 17.3 2,610) 14.8 537; 3.0 652) 3.7 6,832) 38.8 6,968 39.5 13,795) 78.3 
Aetna Life 144,810 40,320, 27.8 22,206) 15.3 1,844, 1.3 11,626) 8.1 75,996, 52.5 46,393 32.0 122,388) 84.5 
American National, Texas 25,042 3,914) 15.6 3,416) 13.6 6 112 5 7,448 29.7 7,566) 30.2 15,014 59.9 
American Unit ‘ 9 , 633 3,466; 36.0 1,637) 17.0 146, 1.5 205, 2.1 5,454) 56.6 1,641) 17.0 7,095, 73.6 
Bankers Life, Iowa. . . 40,942 8,039) 19.6 7,042) 17.2 3,502) 8.6 2,650 6.5 21,233) 51.9 11,987) 29.2 33,220) 81.1 
Berkshire Life | 11,735 2,357) 20.1 2,274) 19.4 616; 5.3 1,109; 9.4 6,356 54.2 2,206; 18.8 8,562) 73.0 
California-Western States *11,080 1,791) 16.2 2,273; 20.5 468 4.2 642) 5.8 5,174 46.7 2,412 21.8 7,586) 68.5 
Connecticut General *58,081 12,039) 20.7 9,736) 16.8 1,107, 1.9 2,281| 3.9 25,163) 43.3 23,131) 39.8 48,294) 83.1 
Connecticut Mutual. . 75,587 9,324) 12.3 12,973) 17.2 5,644 7.5 4,713) 6.2 32,654) 43.2 29,438 39.0 62,092) 82.2 
Continental Assurance 8,311 1,649; 19.8 1,435) 17.3 2 187, 2.3 3,273 39.4 3.039 36.6 6,312) 76.0 
Equitable, New York *443 , 289 72,351; 16.3 89,575) 20.2 36,789 8.3 23,667) 5.4 222,382) 50.2 157,435) 35.5 379,817) 85.7 
Equitable, Iowa... . 34,347 4,167) 12.1 6,118) 17.8 2,790, 8.1 2,505; 7.3 15,580) 45.3 12,367) 36.0 27,947) 81.3 
Fidelity Mutual 23,671 3,757) 16.9 5,631 23.8 1,743; 7.4 1,189 5§.0 12,320, 52.1 5,076) 21.4 17,396) 73.5 
General American, St. Louis, Mo. 21,851 7,179) 32.8 5,629) 25.8 432) 2.0 958 4.4 14,198 65.0 1,305 —6.0 12,893) 59.0 
Great Southern 9,955 1,867) 18.7 1,823) 18.3 65) .7 275, 2.8 4,030, 40.5 2,480) 24.9 6,510) 65.4 
Guardian Life... . 27,558 4,025) 14.6 4,923) 17.9 1,968) 7.1 1,985) 7.2 12,901) 46.8 8,424) 30.5 21,325) 77.3 
Home, New York 20, 848 3,914) 18.8 3,830) 18.4 1,404) 6.7 1,253) 6.0 10,401; 49.9 4,734) 22.7 15,135) 72.6 
Jefferson Standard 19,303 3,438) 17.8 2,729) 14.1 654; 3.4 764, 4.0 7,885) 39.3 7,712) 40.0 15,297) 79.3 
John Hancock... . “224,744 36,968) 16.4 40,564) 18.1 20,266, 9.0 6,230) 2.8 104,028 46.3 71,092) 31.6 175,120) 77.9 
Kansas City Life. 17,815 3,182) 17.9 5,314 29.8 233; 1.3 532; 3.0 9,261 52.0 3,918) 22.0 13,179) 74.0 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia 22,315 4,082| 18.3 3,881) 17.4 6 203 9 8,172) 36.6 5,356) 24.0 13,528) 60.6 
Massachusetts Mutual 121 , 987 17,401; 14.3 20,423) 16.7 10,170) 8.3 13,750) 11.3 61,744 50.6 38,707) 31.7 100,451} 82.3 
Metropolitan. . . *1,049,161 175,752) 16.8 293,225) 27.9 111,971) 10.7 23,212) 2.2 604,160) 57.6 206,248; 19.6 810,408) 77.2 
Minnesota Mutual 10,070 1,567) 15.6 1,600) 15.9 769| 7.6 510, 6.1 4,446, 44.2 3,409) 33.8 7,855) 78.0 
Monumental! Life 10,925 1,181) 10.8 1,482) 13.6 79 7 14 o” 2,756 25.2 3,006 27.5 5,762) 52.7 
Mutual Benefit 121,236 25,460, 21.0 16,421) 13.6 12,733} 10.5 9,961) 8.2 64,575) 63.3 35,565) 29.3 100,140) 82.6 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 218,924 50,056; 22.9 54,892) 25.0 17,928; 8.2 14,235) 6.5 137,111) 62.6 18,063) 8.3 155,174) 70.9 
Mutual Trust 8,947 1,070) 12.0 1,798} 20.1 715) 8.0 431, 4.8 4,014) 44.9 3,174, 35.4 7,188} 80.3 
National Life, Vermont 39,110 6,481, 16.6 8,187) 20.9 3,765) 9.6 1,957; 5.0 20,390) 52.1 11,663) 29.8 32,053| 81.9 
National Life & Accident 32,711 3,588| 11.0 5,081, 15.5 117 4 8,786) 26.9 9,694, 29.6 18,480) 56.5 
New England Mutual.. 92,819) 12,836) 13.8 15,048) 16.2 9,955) 10.7 5,432' 5.9 43,271) 46.6 35,197) 37.9 78,468) 84.5 
New York Life 455,095 69,379) 15.2 96,709) 21.3 38,307) 8.4 36,909, 8.1 241,304) 63.0 108,776 23.9 350,080) 76.9 
Northwestern Mutual 217,722 45,686' 20.9 30,318) 13.9 32,146, 14.8 16,242) 7.5 124,392! 57.1 64,779 29.8 189,171| 86.9 
Northwestern National 15,588 2,135) 13.7 2,565) 16.5 847, 5.4 883) §.7 6,430) 41.3 | 4,935 31.6 11,365) 72.9 
Pacific Mutual 22,972 3,211} 14.0 6,539) 28.5 1,829; 8.0 1,261; 5.4 12,840; 55.9 5,893) 25.7 18,733) 81.6 
Penn Mutual 125 , 593) 20,901; 16.6 24,314) 19.4 11,160; 8.9 12,108} 9.6 68,483) 54.5 | 34,216) 27.2 102,699) 81.7 
Phoenix Mutual 45,884 6,332) 13.8 9,328) 20.3 2,644, 5.8 3,267; 7.1 21,571, 47.0 15,190, 33.1 36,761; 80.1 
Provident Mutual 59,492 8,161) 13.7 14,265) 24.0 5,250; 8.8 4,008; 6.8 31,684) 53.3 17,965) 30.2 49,649) 83.5 
Prudential Ins. *805, 284 143,939; 16.1 214,370) 23.9 90,517) 10.1 23,900| 2.7 472,726 52.8 235,043) 26.2 707 ,769| 79.0 
Reliance Life "24,985 3,716) 14.9 4,950) 19.8 1,310) 5.2 1,319} 5.3 11,295, 45.2 8,336) 33.4 19,631} 78.6 
| | | 
Southwestern Life 16,104 2,429) 15.0 | 2,538) 15.8 60 4 368) 2.3 5,395, 33.5 | 6,339) 39.4 11,734} 72.9 
State Life, Indiana | 8,573 1,984; 23.1 2,362) 27.6 564) 6.6 337, 3.9 5,247| 61.2 | 1,045) 12.2 6,292) 73.4 
State Mutual 32,791 6,210) 18.9 | 4,905) 15.0 3,634) 11.1 2,386) 7.3 17,135) 52.3 | 8,029) 24.4 25,164) 76.7 
Travelers Insurance 175,230 43,126) 24.6 37,597| 21.5 17 10,138; 5.8 90,878) 51.9 56,155) 32.0 147,033; 83.9 
Union Central | 69,091 14,831| 21.5 12,366) 17.9 4,577, 6.6 6,357; 9.2 38,131) 55.2 18,044) 26.1 56,175) 81.3 
Western & Southern. . 40,223 6,753) 16.8 10,063) 25.0 9S 2 16,914) 42.0 7,725) 19.2 24,639) 61.2 
TOTAL 5,179,063} 905,047) 17.5 | 1,126,965) 21.8 441,169, 8.5 252,938} 4.9 2,726,119) 52.7 | 1,369,261; 26.4 | 4,005,380) 79.1 
| | 





* Exciusive of accident and health premiums. alIncludes .6 cents used in dividends paid to stockholders b Includes 
used in dividends to stockholders, d Includes 2.6 cents used in dividends to stockholders. elIncludes .4 cents used in dividends 
stockholders. f Includes 2.4 cents used in dividends to stockholders. g Includes .3 cents used in dividends to stockholders. A In- 
cludes 4.2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. iIncludes .9 cents used in dividends to stockholders. j Includes 1.6 cents used 
in dividends to stockholders. k Includes .9 cents used in dividends to stockholders. Il Includes 4.7 cents used in dividends to stock- 


1.5 cents 


t 
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and a similar breakdown of the fire 
insurance dollar shows exactly the 
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f same expense for this item. An- claims for the year, and the fire 
other item of close similarity was companies distributed 50 cents of 

- the allotment to investment and each dollar in losses. Taxes and 
e § other operating expense, which was fees levied against the fire insur- 
t four cents for the fire companies ance companies for 1940 amounted 
e against four point eight cents for to 2.4 cents of each income dollar, 
e the life companies. Distribution of while life insurance concerns listed 
. the stock fire insurance earned-in- in the accompanying table paid out 
e come dollar is graphically shown on 2.4 cents. Commissions and agency 
e page 38. expenses for life were 6.6 cents 
e While these operations are not against 26 cents of the fire dollar, 
1. properly analogous, because of the which disparity is, of course, occas- 
r difference in their methods and sioned by the difference in method 
1s agency systems, it still might be of compensation. Home office sal- 
- | interesting to observe that these aries for the personnel of the fire 
a i 

: 

' 

' (in thousand dollars) 

: Investment 

; (om- Expenses 

: missio and All Tota 

} an Home Taxe Other Expenses Asset 
its { Agency | Cents Office Cents and Cents Operating Cents Including Cents Adjust- Cents 
ed : Expenses Used Salarie Used Fees Used Costs Used Taxes Used ments Used 

$ $ $ $ $ 

3 1,156, 6.6 5.0 446) 2.5 887 5.0 3,365, 19.1 465 2.6 
5 i 6,689 4.6 1.2 »,836| 2.0 25,046 3.5 16,349 11.3 6,072, 4.2 
9 r 5, 966) 23.8 3.0 683 2.7 61,695) 6.8 1,084 36.3 944, 3.8 
6 t 718) 7.5 4.1 182, 1.9 665 6.9 1,960) 20.4 578, 6.0 
1 f 2,130' §.2 2.4 903, 2.2 1,849 4.5 5,845, 14.3 1.877 4.6 
.0 ' 758| 6.5 321, 2.7 384) 3.3 869 7.4 2,332) 19.9 841, 7.1 
5 ' 776 7.0 385) 3.5 277| 2.5 1,118) 10.1 2,556 23.1 938 8.4 
1 3,105) 5.4 1,070, 1.9 1 303; 2.2 €2,337, 4.0 7,815) 13.5 1,972; 3.4 
2 4,384 5.8 1,065, 1.4 324, 1.7 1,566, 2.1 8,339 11.0 5,156 6.8 
0 794) 9.5 306, 3.7 | 122) 1.5 f533| 6.4 1,755) 21.1 244, 2.9 
).7 15,001) 3.4 6,875, 1.6 8,637, 1.9 15,002) 3.4 45,515 10.3 17,957; 4.0 
Fr 1,771, §.2 886 2.6 790| 2.3 1,462! 4.2 4,909) 14.3 1,491) 4.4 
.5 1,148, 4.8 578' 2.4 681, 2.9 1,505, 6.4 912 16.5 2,363, 10.0 
1.0 722) 3.3 882 4.0 742, 3.4 2,222) 10.2 4,568 20.9 4,390 20.1 
.4 ' 929; 9.3 554) 5.6 196) 2.0 A744, 7.5 » 423, 24.3 1,022) 10.3 
r.3 1,736; 6.3 685, 2.5 861; 3.1 i2,085 7.6 5.367 19.5 866, 3.2 
2.6 1,491) 7.2 624 3.0 462) 2.2 759 3.6 3,336) 16.0 2,377; 11.4 
3.3 1,804) 9.3 583, 3.0 517) 2.7 j852, 4.4 3,756, 19.4 250, 1.3 
7.9 24,328) 10.8 4,690) 2.1 5,033) 2.3 $,713, 4.3 43,764; 19.5 5.860 2.6 
4.0 1,838 10.3 78} 3.3 484) 2.7 k1,058; 5.9 3,958) 22.2 678 3.8 
0.6 3,889 17.4 837) 3.8 736; 3.3 12,194) 9.8 656 34.3 1,131) §.1 
2.3 5,115) 4.2 1,772) 1.5 3,125, 2.6 4,820 3.9 14,832 12.2 704, 5.5 
7.2 82,744, 7.9 28,261) 2.7 27,538) 2.6 m64,264) 6.1 202,807, 19.3 35,946 3.5 
8.0 723| 7.2 366 3.6 203, 2.0 520) 5.2 1,812) 18.0 403, 4.0 
2.7 2,879) 26.4 396) 3.6 351) 3.2 n99S 9.1 4,624. 42.3 539° 5.0 
2.6 4,833 4.0 2.068 1.7 4,011) 3.3 3,617 3.0 14,529 12.0 6,567 5.4 
0.9 9,094) 4.2 3,727; 1.7 5,084; 2.3 7,666, 3.5 25,571) 11.7 8,179 17.4 
0.3 603, 6.8 252) 2.8 188) 2.1 360; 4.0 1,403) 15.7 356, 4.0 
1.9 2,202) 5.6 696, 1.8 804, 2.1 1.679) 4.3 5,381) 13.8 1,676 4.3 
6.5 9.349 28.5 720; 2.2 1,239; 3.8 02,573) 7.9 13,881) 42.4 350, 1.1 
4.5 5.467) 5.9 1,301. 1.4 1,917) 2.1 2,514) 2.7 11,199) 12.1 3,152, 3.4 
6.9 13,673} 3.0 8,549 1.9 9,674) 2.1 24,548 5.4 56,444, 12.4 48,571, 10.7 
6.9 8,818) 4.1 2,899) 1.3 4,422) 2.0 5,853) 2.7 21,992) 10.1 6,559, 3.0 
2.9 1,582) 10.1 724, 4,7 338; 2.2 pl,329| 8.5 973) 25.5 250, 1.6 
1.6 1,182) §.1 598! 2.6 438) 1.9 725| 3.2 2,943, 12.8 1,296, 5.6 
1.7 6,673) 4.5 > 266 1.8 2,83€) 2.3 4,778 3.8 15,553) 12.4 7,341) 5.9 
0.1 2,172) 4.7 877; 1.9 1,218; 2.7 1,636) 3.6 5,903, 12.9 3,220; 7.0 
33.5 3,011) 5.0 1,138) 1.9 1,40€) 2.4 2,311; 3.9 7,866) 13.2 1,977) 3.3 
79.0 77,818} 8.7 17,938} 2.0 24,285) 2.7 q46,515| 5.2 166,556) 18.6 20,959; 2.4 
78.6 2,297; 9.2 484 1.9 331; 1.3 r620| 2.5 3,732) 14.9 1,622) 6.5 
72.9 1,354) 8.4 675| 4.2 165| 1.0 81,370) 8.5 3,567) 22.1 803, 5.0 
73.4 530! 6.2 292! 3.4 306, 3.6 914) 10.6 2,042) 23.8 238 2.8 
76.7 1,814 5.5 708\ 2.2 985 3.0 1.871) 5.7 5,378) 16.4 2,249 6.9 
83.9 8,021) 4.6 3,068) 1.8 3,797) 2.1 5,277; 3.0 20,163) 11.5 8,034, 4.6 
81.3 3,261) 4.7 1,585) 2.3 1,779} 2.6 4,196 6.1 10,821) 15.7 2,095) 3.0 
61.2 6,551) 16.3 1,056 2.6 1,022) 2.6 13,953, 9.8 12,582) 31.3 3,002) 7.5 
79.1 341,899) 6.6 108,.091' 2.1 125,061) 2.4 249.068 4.8 824,119) 15.9 259,564 5.0 
ents holders m Includes .& cents used in returns to policyholders 1 cent interest on 
s t in payments on miscellaneous losses. n Includes 2.8 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 
h In- to stockholders. p Includes 4.0 cents used in dividends to stockho lders q Includes 
used cludes .2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. s Includes 4.7 
ocK- dividends to stockholders 





Insurance Income Was Used in 1940 


life insurance companies paid out 
52.7 cents to policyholders, total 


funds credited 


.5 cents 
cents used in dividends to stockholders. 


insurance companies take six cents 
of each dollar collected while the 
life insurance companies expended 
only 2.4 cents for the same item. 
In the group of companies com- 
prising this experience, it is note- 


worthy that payments to living 
policyholders outstripped straight 
death benefits by 21.8 cents on each 
dollar to 17.5. This payment was 
exclusive of dividend payments. 
Another point stressed by the life 
insurance people is that of each dol- 
lar of income 79.1 cents either was 
paid to policyholders or added to 
assets for the future benefit of 
the policyholder. 


NAME OF COMPANY 


Tota Cents 

Income Used 
17,629 100.0 Acacia Mutual Life of Wash., D. C. 
144,810 100.0 Aetna Life 
25,042 100.0 American National, Texas 
9,633 190.0 American United 
40,942, 100.0 Bankers Life, lowa 
11,735; 109.0 Berkshire Life 
11,080, 100.0 California-Western States 
58,081 100.0 Connecticut General 
75,587. 100.0 Connecticut Mutual 
8,311 100.0 Continental Assurance 
443,289 100.0 Equitable, New York 
34,347 100.0 Equitable, lowa 
23,671° 103.0 Fidelity Mutual 
21,851 100.0 General American, St. Louis, Mo. 
9,955 100.0 Great Southern 
27,558, 100.0 Guardian Life 
20,848 100.0 ome, New York 
19,303 100.0 Jefferson Standard 
224,744 100.0 John Hancock 
17,815, 100.0 Kansas City Life 
22.315 100.0 Life Ins. Co. of Virginia 
121,987 100.0 Massachusetts Mutual 
1,049,161/ 100.0 Metropolitan 
10,070; 100.9 Minnesota Mutual 
0,925 100.0 Monumental Life 
21,236 100.0 Mutual Benefit 
218,924 100.0 Mutual Life, N. Y 
8,947 100.0 Mutual Trust 
39,110 100.0 National Life, Vermont 
32.711 100.0 National Life & Accident 
92,.81€, 190.0 New England Mutual 
455,095 100.0 New York Life 
217,722 100.0 Northwestern Mutual 

00.0 


Northwestern National 


7 

ow 
“Ine 
NHS Ge 

= 


22.972 100.0 Pacific Mutual 
125,593, 100.0 Penn Mutual 
45,884 100.0 Phoenix Mutual 
59,492 100.0 Provident Mutual 
895,284 100.0 Prudential Ins. 
24,985 100.0 Reliance Life 
16,105) 100.0 Southwestern Life 
8,573) 100.0 State Life, Indiana 
32.791, 100.0 State Mutual 
175,230 100.0 Travelers Insurance 
69,091' 100.0 Union Central 
40,223 100.0 Western & Southern 
5,179,063 100.0 TOTAL 


to policyholders and .1 cent used 

o Includes 4.7 cents used in dividends 
used in dividends to stockholders. r In- 
t Includes 5.0 cents used in 
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Average 
Mean 
Total Policy 
No. of Insurance in 
Com- in Force Force 
panies Dec. * 1940 = in 1940 
$ 
Life Insurance Comparies 
having insur. outstanding 
less than $50,000,000 63° 1,328,865,906 1,190 
Over $50,000,000 and less 
than $100,000,000 26+ 1,855,585. 282 723 
Over $100,000,000 and less 
than $200,000,000 20* 2,902,400,415 1,373 
Over $200,000,000 and jess 
than $500,000,000 15* 5,015,640.042 1,606 
Over $500,000,000 and less 
than $1,000,000,000 7 5,326,293,561 1,748 
Over $1,000,000,000inforce 12* 56,230,156,400 1,099 
Totais 143 72,659,041,606 1,150 
Canadian Companies 15 7,059,714,011 2,446 
Fraternals and Assessment 12 1,706,943,634 1,079 


a—On the basis of 1939 returns 

*—Includes business of 1 industrial company 

+ -Includes business of 5 industrial companies 
SHARP 


pr payments by life insurance com- 


panies as a result of automobile deaths 
is disclosed in a table giving the auto- 
mobile death claim experience of 143 
of the American and Canadian life 
insurance companies, which tran:act 


increase in amount of 


approximately 70 per cent of the life 
insurance business in America. It is 
estimated that about $35,000,000 was 
paid to beneficiaries due to deaths as 
against $30,000,000 in 1939. The table 
shows that 143 companies having 
$72,659,041,606 paid $17,500,521 in 
claims arising out of automobile acci- 
dents. This amount was 3.5 per cent 
of the total claims paid by these com- 
panies in 1940, or an increase from 
3.1 per cent in 1939. The average 


Automobile Death Claim Experience of United States and 
Canadian Life Insurance Companies 


Total Total Average Amount Average 
No. of Death of No. of of Auto Auto 
Claims Claims Total Auto Claims Claims 
Paid Paid Claims Claims id Paid 
in 1940 in 1940 Paid in 1940 in 1940 = in 1940 
$ $ $ $ 
5,407 9,256,526 1,712 334 622.678 1,864 
9,834 10,354,272 1,053 662 832,120 1,257 
10,341 19,309,621 1,867 545 1,116,851 2,049 
16,473 31,831,235 1,932 724 1,516,827 2,095 
17,737 37,114,296 2,092 662 1,476,224 2,230 
431,907 386,307,911 894 8,951 11,935,821 1,333 
491,699 494 173,861 1,005 11,878 17,500,521 1,473 
12,758 32,379,343 2,538 368 1,122,213 3,049 
19.556 23,492,964 1,201 381 469,630 1,233 
automobile accident claim paid in 


1940 was $1,473 as against the aver- 
age of all death claims paid by the 
companies of $1,005. The a‘ erage 
policy in force at the end of 1940 was 
$1,150. Thus it would seem that while 
the average of all claims paid is less 
the average of all 
force, the average automobile claim is 
greater than the average life insur- 


than policies in 


ance policy in force. Quite apparently, 
too, conclusions may be that 
the average death claims paid by life 


drawn 


insurance companies are on policies 
long in force where the average in- 
surance was low, while automobile 
claims are paid out on younger lives 


with the protection of recent origin, 
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% of Average °) of 
Auto No. of Auto Auto Auto 
Claims No.of Auto Claims Claims Claims 

to Com- Claims Paid Paid to Total 

Total panies in in in Paid in 
Paid 1939a =: 1939 » 7 1939 
6.7 66 346 550,291 1,590 6.6 
8.0 21 360 665,183 1,848 7.1 
5.8 21 44) 722,891 1,639 3.6 
4.8 12 777° «1,053,604 1,356 4.5 
4.0 8 329 970,323 2,949 2.2 
3.1 12 6,701 11,845,980 1,766 3.0 
3.5 140 8.954 15,808,272 1,765 3.1 
3.5 13 321 642.747 2,002 2.3 
2.0 13 568 704,883 1,318 2.2 

and, in consequence the policies are 


on the average of larger amounts. 
There were 11,878 claims paid. This 
would seem to prove that one out of 
every three deaths resulting from au- 
the United 

insurance. 


tomobile accidents’ in 
States 
However, it must 
that on many of the lives lost there 
were more than life insurance 
policy in force and very often two or 
more claim payments represented but 


was covered by 


be borne in mind 


one 
one life. 


While the 
companies through 


life 


the operation 


insurance 
of 


is a considerable one in- 


loss to 


automobiles 
volving 3.5 per cent of all loss claims 
paid and amounting to some $35,00U,- 
000, all insurance 
might easily reach $500,000,000 in a 
pear, stock fire insurance companies 
last year paid out $107,500,000, and 
mutual fire companies about $50,000,- 
000 in motor vehicle Stock 
casualty companies contributed about 
$130,000,000 to the motor vehicle loss 
fund through liability, propery dam- 
age collision on the policies with the 
mutual casualty companies adding 
another $50,000,000. The amount of 
unallocated losses paid by the fire and 


claim payments 


claims. 


casualty companies as a result of au- 
tomobile ownership and operation is 
large but of the 
amount seems impossible. 

That too much speed is the prime 
cause of automobile accidents is gen- 
erally conceded. When the dire con- 
sequences of this unnecessary addi- 
tional hazard to automobile operation 
is measured against the good at- 
tained, it seems impossible to justify 
the loss in property and life which 
is on the debit side. 

Again it seems necessary to point 


even an estimate 
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VOW IN OUR /Ath YEAR 


| milestone at 
which we are grateful for 
the steadfast confidence and 
good will that mark day-by- 
day relations between policy- 
holders, field force and home 
office staff. 

An anniversary 
in which we are striving to 
be worthy of continued lead- 
ership as one of America’s 
oldest and strongest life 
insurance companies. 








EQUITABLE 
LIFE 27 IOWA 




















out to legislators as well as to those 
who are interested from various view- 
points in laws regulating the opera- 
tion of automobiles and defining rules 
of the road, that they must not over- 
look the undeniable fact that there is 
a great financial force buttressed by 
millions of interested people who de- 
mand that 
for pleasure and for business, but 


automobiles be retained 


that they be operated in such a way as 
to minimize the cost in human life 
and American dollars. 


T. M. Riehle to Map 


Convention Program 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has again called upon 
Theodore M. Riehle, Equitable So- 
ciety agency head in New York City 
and for 27 years a representative ot 
the Society in New York, for service 
to the “order.” He has been appoint- 
ed by President Harrt T. Wright to 
head the program committee for the 
Cincinnati convention to be held Sep- 
tember 15-19. 

For nearly three decades Ted 
Richle has been connected with the 
Equitable Society in New York and 
is a million dollar producer in his own 
right. 


New Business and Insurance in Force of 


Life Insurance Companies Since 1900 








New Issues Total Insurance In Force 
No. Amount No. Amount 
1940 20,587,567 $13,869, 477,444 125,532,683 $115,872,933 ,462 
1939 19 ,607 207 12,515,989, 461 124,950,932 113 976,518,647 
1938 21,644,894 12,626 976,630 124,478,118 111, 054,688,910 
1937 22,905,304 14,795,949 ,978 124,157,611 109 572,450,959 
1936 24,022,126 14,334,996, 379 121,131,244 104 , 667,205,924 
1935 24,347,930 14, 138,619,347 117,369,853 100, 730,415,016 
1934 25,712,994 14, 280,080,058 115,222,123 98 542,411,146 
1933 24,743,766 13,786 857,459 113,469,594 97,985,043, 747 
1932 24,496,645 14,514, 284,427 115,762,622 100, 154,372,532 
1931 24,726,869 17,226, 248,427 121,760,536 108 , 885,562,894 
1930 24,258, 456 19,019, 790,453 122,212.773 107,948, 277,732 
1929 24,243,748 19 , 267,332,211 120,753,521 103, 146,440,473 
1928 23,861 , 205 18,673, 574,996 114,994,512 95, 206,314,691 
1927 22,177,372 17,135, 458,992 109,392,437 87 ,022, 103 , 42 
1926 20,572,240 16, 460,531,731 103, 465, 865 79,644, 487,109 
1925 20,330,523 15,472,999, 465 97,629,440 71,642, 127,685 
1924 17,889, 489 13, 194,737,020 90, 368,331 63, 779,740,552 
1923 16,599,831 12,050,073, 478 83,994,522 56,803 534,307 
1922 15, 150, 195 9,774,271,118 77,097,279 50, 290,710, 180 
1921 13,776,097 8,730, 165,039 71,781,203 45 ,983 ,400, 333 
1920 13,248, 816 10, 105, 444,804 66, 499 , 369 42, 281,390,527 
1919 12, 184,664 7, 809,612,607 60,931,877 34,578, 737,706 
1918 10,124,904 4,037,907,220 54,620,198 29 870,309,934 
1917 9,516,355 4,891 037,043 50, 345, 300 27,189,009 ,697 
1916 8,654, 805 4, 212,036,721 46 373,135 24, 679,312,325 
1915 8,463, 687 3, 594,697,045 43,031,791 22,784, 191,052 
1914 8,080,130 3,314,698,377 40,411,979 21,589, 172,373 
1913 7,965,298 3, 399,932,009 38, 206,394 20,564, 469,945 
1912 6,959,346 3,082,475,917 34,855,170 19, 264,793,685 
1911 6,245,610 2,870,295, 457 32,381, 762 18,002,780, 438 
1910 6,002,333 2,557,053 , 467 29,998,633 16, 404, 229,925 
1909 6, 287,394 2,449, 115,675 28 ,087 ,327 15, 480,721,211 
1908 5, 166,847 2,063,076, 405 25,852,405 14,518,952, 277 
1907 4,902,769 1,921,350, 782 24,787,535 14,063 362,639 
1906 5,117,704 2,081 941,113 23,634,352 13,706, 797,784 
1905 5,632,074 2,574, 489,805 22,494,063 13, 363,985 , 856 
1904 5,461, 193 2,603,609 667 20,882,555 12,547,937,441 
1903 5,184,773 2,504, 596,243 19,273,552 11, 547,121,476 
1902 5, 209, 288 2,338, 734,463 17,620,435 10,505, 482,385 
1901 5,021,684 2,194, 182,667 16,030,724 9,593,846 ,948 
1900 4,670,948 1,973,611, 066 14,395, 443 8,562, 139,740 
ANALYSIS OF DEATH CLAIMS PAID AND DURATION OF POLICIES 
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Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. (A. & L), Hartford 
Allstate Insurance Co., Chicago, III. 
American Auto Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
American Employers Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 


American Fid. & Cas. Co., Richmond, Va. 
American Motorists Ins. Co., Chicago, tl. 
American Surety Co., New York, N. Y. 

Associated Indem. Corp., San Francisco 6,513 
Bankers Indemnity Ins. Co., Newark, N. J..| 


Central Sur. & Ins. Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
Century Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Commercial Cas. Ins. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Continental Cas. Co., Hammond, Ind. 
Eagle indemnity Co., New York, N. Y. 


Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York 
Fia. & Dep. Co. of Maryland, Baltimore 
Firemen’s Fund Ind. Co., San Francisco 
General Cas. Co. of America, Seattle 
Glens Falls Ind. Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Globe Indemnity Company, New York 
Great American Ind. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Hartford Acc. & Ind. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 20 
Home Inaemnity Co., New York, N. Y. 8, 
35 


i 
| 
i 
: 


Nationa! Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Nationa! Surety .. New York, N. Y. 
New Amsterdam Cas. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
New York Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. 
Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Occidental Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
Ohio Casualty ins. Co., Hamilton, Onio 
Pacific Employers Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pnoenix Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y. 


Preferred Accident Ins. Co. of New York 
Royal indemnity Co., New York, N. Y. 
St. Paul Mercury Indem. Co., St. Paul 
Standard 


etroit 
Standard Surety & Cas. Co. of New York 


Sun Indemnity Co. of New York, N. Y. 
Travelers Ins. Co.. Hartford, Conn. 
Travelers Ina. Co., Hartfora, . 
United Pacific Ins. Co., Seattie, Wash. 
United States Casualty Co., New York | 


U. S. Fidelity & Guarantee Co., Baltimore 
United States Guarantee Co., New York 
Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York 


Totals 


Taxes vs. Earnings of Representative Stock Casualty 


Insurance Companies in 1940 


TAXES 
38.15% NET 


EARNINGS 
61.85% 





Name of Company 


Assets 


indemnity Ins. Co. of N. America, Pnila. 
Lon. & Lan. Ind. Co. of America, New York 


| 
: 
3 
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Accident Ins. Co., D 


_ 
I 
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70,999,579 
716 ,246 ,783 
5,504,411 
25,425,906) 
12,950,575 
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2,781,820,928| 9,604,938|35,249,377, 4,346,077 29,472,943 69,068,397 28,350,877 
| | 





Out of the dollar of earnings made last year 
by the representative stock casualty and surety 
companies shown on this page, 38.15 cents went 
for the payment of taxes of all kinds. Such taxa- 
tion amounted to $2.74 per share of capital stock 
as compared with fire insurance taxation of 98 
cents per share of capital. Statistics such as 
these are naturally of interest to life insurance 


men as well as to property insurance officials and 


others. 
Dividends 
Equity PerCent Earnings Earnings Declared 
in Net Total of Taxes Per Per to Stock- 
Under- Unearned  invest- Earnings All Paid to Share Share holders 
writing | Premium ment After Taxes Total Before After Per 
Profit Reserve Income Taxes) Paid Earnings Taxes Taxes Share 
$ $ $ $ $ % $ $ $ 
1,870,367; 454,609, 1,504,191 3,829,167 2,068,251, 54.01 19.66 12.76 4.50 
980,084) —242,870| 1,660,337 2,397,551| 456,034 19.02 1.90 | 1.60 .80 
269,C41 120,510, 114,269' 603,820, 114,159, 22.66 154.50 125.96 37.50 
632,392 63,771, 762,530 1,458,693) 662,256) 45.40 10.61 .29 1.00 
140,540, 175,231 325,680 641,451| 264,527) 41.24 90.60 64.15 25.50 
170,126 3,520 55.323; 221,929) 133,770| 60.28 1.98 1.23 .60 
1,348,274 41,116 59,608 1,366,766 194,701 14.25 62.46 54.67 2.40 
863 ,397 58,062, 752,340 1,673,799 906,728) 54.17 8.60 5.58 2.50 
658 , 182 1,423}. 147,125) 803,884, 200,377, 24.93 20.09 16.08 2.30 
95,310 37,781; 195,662) 328,753) 258,548) 78.65 36.71 20.55 2.00 
251 , 446) 97,711 120,469| 469,626) 211,375 45.01 13.62 9.39 1.80 
43,316 35,962) 311,333) 390,611| 328,752) 84 35.97 19.53 2.50 
—222,661| 122,894) ,028; 199,261 241,469, 121.18 4.41 1.99 
1,208,959 240,975, 863,840) 2,313,774 1,075,071; 46.46 8.47 5.78 1.50 
_— 29,820; 270,030) 425,060) 182,112) 42 30.36 21.25 7.50 
| | 
1,310,257) 108.459) 1,548,453) 2,967,169) 1,295,403) 43.66 18.94 13.18 6.00 
1,512,325] —37,800| 608,376) 2,082,901/ 805,615; 38.68 24.07 17.36 6.00 
496 ,077| 42,484) 319,253; 857,814 253,763) 29.56 11.12 8.58 2.00 
39,828} 193,049) 135,700) -577| 232,510) 63.08 60.11 36.86 14.00 
255 ,079 91,589, 334,642) 681,310) 357,418) 52.46 103.87 68.13 
1,732,695 69,566) 1,120,767) 2,923,028) 883,491, 30.23 152.26 116.92 | 40.00 
470,321) 27.696) 628,360 1,126,377, 441,010) 39.15 .57 1.13 | .20 
1,793,909 359,842) 1,491,876) 3,645,627| 2,034,427| 55.80 11.36 7.29 16.40 
6,596, 224,409, 708,508 939,513) 403,575) 42.96 4.48 3.13 2.00 
133, 158 76,318, 298,266) 507,742) 156,676) 30.86 1.90 1.45 .65 
827,671, 247,981) 1,076,191 2,151,843) 750,887) 34.89 116.11 86.07 24.00 
—70,710| -—20,499| 182,264 91,055) 127,576) 140.11 | 29.15 12.14 
400,294; 209,662) 279,156) 889,112) 152,880, 17.19 | 10.42 8.89 2.90 
743,079) —76,329| 769,533| 1,436,283) 701,136; 48.82 13.36 8.98 3.50 
—110,335) 73,721; 331,021, 294,407) 229,933) 78.10 | 1.75 -98 .33 
140.396) 42,522, 117,443) 300,361 170,134 56.64 | 6.27 4.00 1.00 
1,386 228) 38,342) 899,382) 2,323,952) 664,917, 28.61 | 11.96 9.30 3.00 
949,716) -—10,863| 767,714 1,706,567| 1,121,224 65.70 5.66 3.41 -78 
180 , 446 10,722; 146,727; 337,895) 140,733) 41.65 11.97 8.45 
62,712) 94,259 66,197| 223,168) 59,027, 26.45 70.55 55.79 6.00 
51,187 24,318 136,729) 212,234) 88,105 41.51 | 30.03 21.22 13.00 
513,618 38,817, 160,476) 712,911, 335,103) 47.00 | 8.73 5.94 1.15 
869, 446) 30,429 55,768 955,642) 140,211) 14.67 219.17 191.13 14.00 
684,420, 122,046, 290,941 1,097,407| 340 31.02 9.59 7.32 2.25 
306 , 368 34,297, 200,444) 541,109 186,034 34.38 66.10 49.19 20.00 
| | | 
78,354) 131,048) 203,163) 412,565) 157,217) 38.11 | 2.85 2.06 1.00 
953,510) 98,014, 959,652) 2,011,176) 682,971) 33.96 | 107.77 80.45 34.00 
349,001, 197.675| 455,828) 1,002,504) 339,390' 33.85 | 134.19 100.25 25.00 
931,213) 379,635 1,336,143} 682,403) 51.07 11.47 7.59 89 
45 , 469 31,914 109,860) 187,243) 92,456, 49.38 13.99 9.36 
} | | | | 
116,926, —9,024) 157,457, 265,358, 122,098) 46.01 | 38.75 | 26.54 | 10.00 
5,419,794, 188.717, 3,881,962) 9,490,473) 1,850,536] 19.50 | 56.71 47.45 16.00 
—538 666) 210,935 924,393) 596,662) 562,086) 94.20 38.62 19.89 | 16.00 
97 ,528) 8,024) 16,131; 121,683) 71,059, 58.40 48.19 30.42 | 6.00 
— 40,226) eee 306,275, 316,274 103.26 | b4.15 b2.04 | b.45 
| 
3,711,673 103,861) 1,473,927) 5,289,461; 1,626,693) 30.75 | 6.92 5.29 1.00 
849.351, 214,565, 420,902) 1,484,818 426,762) 28.74 | 9.56 7.42 2.10 
78,392 21 845 65,649| 165,886) 50,630' 30.52 28.87 22.12 
38.15 9.93 7.19 


2.40 











t Includes stock dividend of 40¢. alIncludes 70,000 shares of preferred stock. b Computed on a preferred stock basis 
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WHO BOUGHT LIFE INSURANCE IN 1940 


—WHAT KIND AND FOR HOW MUCH 


ANALYSIS OF 1940 ORDINARY POLICIES 


TYPES SOLD SIZE SOLD CLAIMS PAID 
Number Size Number Amount Size Number Amount 
Whole Life 1,439,236 Under $1,000 124,555 $48,007,500 Under $1,000 29,468 $18,712,180 
Limited Payment 691,172 $1,000 to $2,500 3,043,920  3,267,400,000 $1,001 to $2,500 173,816 289,403,640 
Endowment at 85 626,520 $2,501 to $5,000 913,129  1,675,367,000 $2,501 to $5,000 58,303 154,502,950 
Period Endowments 495,592 $5,001 to $7,500 110,803 398,948,000 $5,001 to $7,500 5,832 35,166,800 
Income 256,990 $7,501 to $10,000 175,377 710,216,000 $7,501 to $10,000 12,035 90,854,250 
Ordinary Life Increase Premiums $10,001 to $25,000 96,361 1,083,563,500 $10,001 to $25,000 7,469 119,504,000 
370,013 $25,001 to $50,000 16,425 372,720,000 $25,001 to $50,000 1,940 57,685,000 
Other Birthday Endowments 202,275 $50,001 to $100,000 3,934 167,478,000 $50,001 to $100,000 579 34,661,180 
Term 181,194 Over $100 000 496 51,300,000 Over $100,000 58 14,500,000 
Family Income 112,574 
Annuities 109,434 
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96 Annual Statement 


E management of a life insurance company has a primary 
responsibility to its policyholders to invest the funds of 
the company and to conduct its affairs so that the com- 

pany will be able promptly to meet all its contractual obligations 
to policyholders and beneficiaries when they fall due. The 
discharge of that responsibility carries with it a great opportunity 
for service to the public at large. 


Because of the complexities of the present economic situation 
growing out of the critical period through which the world is 
passing, this service to the public has now become of great import- 
ance in the economic and social structure of the country. Your 
management is acutely aware of its responsibility to its policy- 
holders. So also, it recognizes that much public benefit will 
necessarily follow from its performance of that responsibility. 


Nearly one-half of the people of the United States own life 
insurance. From the savings of these people, who live on the 
farms and in the villages and the cities, come the premium pay- 
ments which account for most of the income received by life 
insurance companies. These funds eventually go back from those 
companies to the policyholders and beneficiaries as payments in 
accordance with the terms of their policy contracts. Before such 
payments are due, however, the funds become available for 
employment in the economic life of the people as a whole in the 
form of investments or loans. Such investments or loans are 
useful to those individuals, corporations and governments who 
need funds to build homes, to carry on business, or to meet 
budgetary and capital requirements. 


The life insurance companies in turn consider the probable 
income from these investments ard loans when they calculate 
their premiums. Earnings are an important factor in building 
up the funds out of which future obligations to policyholders and 
beneficiaries are met. They are also a substantial factor in 
reducing the total cost of insurance to the policyholder. 


Safety is the First Consideration 


In making investments or loans it is of paramount importance 
that the policyholders’ interests be protected and that safety be 
made the first consideration. That has been the policy of this 
Company since its organization. It will continue to be its policy. 


The Public Interest is Served 


But the Company is also very conscious of the public service 
that is rendered through the employment of its funds. In recent 
years, for various reasons, the individual who has accumulated 
savings during the course of the year has been more and more 
hesitant, or has experienced greater and greater difficulty, in 
making his own private investment of these savings. As a result 
the public has put larger amounts of savings into such institutions 
as life insurance companies. But these savings are not stagnant 
or idle. In large part they are turned back into the blood stream 
of the national economy through investments and loans which 
these institutions make in accordance with the laws of the various 


States. 


In the past ten years, the investments and loans of all life 
insurance companies in the country have grown from approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000. The effect of this 
upon our national economy is great, for, as the volume of such 
investments and loans has increased, the public service performed 
by them has likewise increased. Even a brief examination of 
the loans and investments of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany will, we believe, demonstrate that it has employed its funds 
both with a view to safety and in the public interest. 
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Loans and Investments at Work 

Government Bonds.—This Company’s investments in bonds aggre- 
gate $1,827,000,000. Of this amount, approximately $800,000,000 
are United States Government bonds, either direct or fully guar- 
anteed. During the past year the Company increased its holdings 
in this classification of investment by about $100,000,000. United 
States Government bonds are generally regarded as the prime 
investment security of the world. Their safety is beyond question. 
More than that, the Government at the present time is making 
huge expenditures in the interests of national defense. From the 
point of view of the public interest as well as the safety of its 
policyholders, the Company’s policy is to continue, in the present 


circumstances, to invest in Government securities. 


Other Bonds.—The Company’s investments in State, county and 
municipal bonds, which are likewise regarded as prime investments, 
and which amount to over $250,000,000, also play a great part in 
our national economy as well as our social advancement. They 
provide funds to help build schools, bridges and highways as well 
as other local institutions and improvements. The Company’s 
holdings of railroad bonds aggregate approximately $285,000,000 
and help to finance the country’s principal transportation system 
which is so essential to both the business of the country and its 
defense. Our public utility bonds aggregate over $335,000,000 
and, in making these investments, the Company has helped to 
provide the people with electric, gas, water, communication and 


other services. 


Large and Small Loans.—Most of the corporations whose bonds 
are owned by the Company are relatively large because so many 
small borrowers do not or cannot issue bonds which are eligible 
or practicable as investments for a life insurance company. This 
Company, however, makes many mortgage loans and policy loans. 
Most of the policy loans are for small amounts. Mortgage loans 
are made in both small and large amounts. 
the Mortgage Loan Portfolio, which includes loans on business, 
residential and farm properties, shows that at the end of 1940 the 
Company had on its books 31,741 first mortgage loans on real 
estate, which, less reserves, amounted to about $420,000,000. 
About 87 per cent of these mortgage loans, that is 27,656, were 
for less than $10,000 each and aggregated over $117,000,000. 
About 60 per cent of the total number of such loans, that is 18,928, 
were for less than $5,000 each and aggregated over $60,000,000, 
About $70,000,000 of the Company’s real estate loans were 
FHA-insured mortgage loans. 


An examination of 


Stocks. —The Insurance Law of the State of New York does not 
permit life insurance companies to invest in common stocks. As 
a result they cannot legally provide equity or partnership capital, 
either for big business or for small business. However, they are 
permitted to invest in preferred and guaranteed stocks which 
measure up to certain legal requirements. This Company’s 
holdings of such stocks, which provide additional funds for 
industry, amount to about $90,000,000. 


All things considered, it is apparent that the assets of the New 
York Life Insurance Company are at work not merely to produce 
a return but also to do their part in advancing both economic 


and social progress. 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


During the year 1940, the New York Life Insurance Company 
paid to policyholders and their beneficiaries a total of $204,394,345. 
Of this sum $135,015,066 was paid to living policyholders and 
$69,379,279 to beneficiaries. During the past ten years, the 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


to its Policyholders 


Company's payments to policyholders and beneficiaries have 
exceeded $2,180,000,000. 


New Insurance 


New insurance during the year 1940 amounted to $425,970,300. 
There were 210,896 new policy contracts made during the year 
Although the 
volume of new business was slightly less than the previous 


and the average size of new policies was $2,020. 


year, nevertheless there was a substantial reduction in the aggre- 
gate volume of terminations, particularly lapses and surrenders. 
On December 31, 
policies in force for a total of $6,895,182,749, which represented 
an increase of 53,541 in the number of policies and $64,347,953 
in amount as compared with the end of the previous year. 


1940 the Company had 2,925,775 insurance 
I y 


Assets and Liabilities 


The total value of all bonds, which were valued in accordance 
with the law, was substantially below the total market value as of 
December 31, 1940. The aggregate amount of the Company’s 
real estate mortgage loans was written down by $26,000,000 to 
the estimated value as of the end of the year. Furthermore, the 
total real estate owned by the Company was also marked down 
in 1940 and is carried at the estimated market value. Total admitted 
assets amount to $2,869,735,205, an increase of $107,456,722 over 


the previous year. 


In the liabilities, by far the largest item, $2,322,671,554, is the 
Insurance and Annuity Reserve computed by the Superintendent 





of Insurance of the State of New York. This reserve is the 
amount which the Company must hold in good assets so that 
together with future premiums and interest, it may be able to 
meet future policy obligations as they become due based on 
assumptions as to future rates of claim, interest and expense. 
The sum of $38,747,490 is set aside in the liabilities for dividends 
payable to policyholders in 1941. In addition to a Voluntary 
Investment Reserve of $50,000,000, the Company had, at the end 
of the year, a surplus, reserved for general contingencies, amounting 
to $127,073,603. 


7 « . 


The present high standing of the Company, its conservative 
financial and actuarial standards, and the character of the organi- 
zation both in the Home Office and the Field should be a source 
of great satisfaction to every policyholder. 


A more complete report as of December 31, 1940 containing 
additional statistical and other information of interest about the 
Company, as well as a list of the bonds and the guaranteed and 
preferred stocks owned by the Company, will be sent upon request 
to the New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


Pusint 





December 31, 1940 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand or in Banks. 


U. S. Government, direct or fully 
guaranteed Bonds 


State, County and Municipal Bonds. 
Railroad Bonds. . 

Public Utility Dende 
Industrial and other Bonds......... 


$50,740,231.25 


798,701,310.42 
254,278,035.73 
285,382, 157.84 
335,809,038.91 
67,680,280.67 
85,754,443.90 
89,621 ,300.99 
93,753,231.24 
15,374,500.00 


ee eee 
Stocks, Preferred and Guaranteed. . . 
Real Estate. . 
Home Office. . 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, less 
reserves 


421,904,728.35 
Policy Loans. 309,207 ,080.82 


Interest Due and Accrued on Bonds, 
Mortgages and Policy Loans. 27,181,644.68 
1,752,642.71 
32,155,465.50 


439, 112.66 


Rents, Due and Accrued. 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums. 
IT ID x cas veonsacien 


Total...... ceccccccccccces $2, 869, 735, 205. 67 


Of the Securities listed in the dine statement, 
Securities valued at $43,652,898.21 are deposited with 
Government or State authorities as required by law. 











The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual Company. 
and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 








LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


Insurance and Annuity Reserve com- 

yuted by the Superintendent of 

Samet of theState of New York. $2,322,671,554.00 
For amounts not yet due on Supple- 








mentary Contracts. . 166,767,005.40 
For dividends left with the Company 125,768,411.20 
For dividends payable during 1941 38,747,490.00 
For policy benefits in process of 
settlement......... Ri REP 9,096,703.04 
For pokcy~benefits incurred but not 
yet reported..................+- 1,875,000.00 
For premiums, interest. and rents, 
prepaid. . ; 11,360,906.19 
Reserve for future expenses ¢ on Single 
Premium policies and Annuities. 3,390,000.00 
Reserve for flue tuations in foreign 
CUM 5 5k iss ; 4,000,000.00 
Reserve for miscellaneous Liabilities 
(including taxes, rentals and 
SE x iatscdawoanscup er 8,984,531.93 
Total Liabilities......... $2,692,661,601.76 
Voluntary Investment Reserve... 50,000,000.00 
Surplus, reserved for General 
Contingencies........... ae 127,073,603.91 
BOs oo <casceserdcacnente $2,869,735,205.67 








*This reserve is held mainly against the difference 
between Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities 
which are carried at par. 


It started business on April 12, 1845 
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Their Full Weight is on 





benefit to policyholders was only 4.71 
per cent. From the figures them- 
selves, and from the complaints occa- 


























° sionally directed at state insurance 
Insurance Policyholders departments, it is obvious that a ; 
larger proportion of insurance taxes § 
should be spent for state supervisory 
HE full weight of taxation levied during the last year for which data purposes if the efficiency of such 
against insurance is borne by in- are available the total of insurance supervision is to reach the desired 
surance policyholders since they, taxation hit a new high with $106,- peak and Federal regulation is to be 
in the final analysis, are the ones who 422.311. The amount of such tax avoided. It is bad enough that in- ; 
pay the taxes. The compilation of in- money which was used for purposes surance should have to pay high taxes, 
surance licenses, taxes and fees, given other than supervision of insurance as well as the many hidden taxes it 
herewith as made by the insurance was 95.29 per cent in 1939. That pays. It is inexcusable that so small 
department of the United States meant that the ratio spent for super- a proportion of those taxes goes 
Chamber of Commerce, indicates that visory services which are of direct toward the cost of state supervision. 
Special S | i dF ll i 
pecial State Insurance Taxes, Licenses and Fees Collected in 1939 [ 
Taxes, Licenses and Fees Collected by* 
¥ Total (so far Expenses of Insur- Ratio Spent for Ratio Used for 
States | as reported) ance Department Service to Policy- Other State 
| State Insurance State Treasurer or | holders Purposes 
| Department Other Official 
| Percent Percent 
Alabama ; | $1,160,743 $1,160,743 $18,099 1.56 08.44 
Arizona _ 2 243 248 243,248 2,709 | 5.22 04.78 
Arkansas ‘ a 669 .438 669 438 26.700 3.99 96.01 
California. ... 216,543 7,664, 169 7,880,712 173,765 2.20 97.80 
Colorado ‘ 853 .356 853 .356 30,727 3.60 96.40 
Connecticut 1,191,286 2,520,645 3,711,93 126 ,663 3.41 96.59 
Delaware 324.878 324 , 878 8.370 2.58 7 2 
District of Columbia 914,006 914,006 30,000 (a 3.28 06.72 
Florida 1,165,856 1,165,856 56,440 4.84 95.16 
Georgcia 211.049 930.131 1,141,180 42.000 3.68 32 
Idaho , 387 . 368 387 , 368 12,446 3.21 96.79 
Illinois 7.608 337 7.608 .337 951 964 7.39 92.61 
Indiana 2,370,143 2,370,143 67,479 2.85 97.15 
Iowa : 7" 188 , 27 1,708 .350 1.896.624 6. 785 1.94 98.06 
Kansas 1, 168,465 1,168,465 10 813 ,.49 1.51 
Kentucky 1,354,782 1,354,782 105,422 7.78 92.22 
Louisiana 1,177,977 1,177,977 25,000 2.12 97 . 88 
Maine 50.402 611.632 662 034 33,737 5.10 4.90 
1.465.906 1,465,906 81.5390 5 ot 94.44 
275.331 $,478, 131 4,753,462 383 849 8.08 91.92 
+. 196.603 4,196,603 OL.O34 2.17 97.83 
200 863 1.964.609 2? 165.472 67.031 ; 10 5.90 
ississipp 837.595 837 595 13.375 1.60 9840 
Missouri 2.719.336 2,719 336 143,689 ).28 4.72 
Montana... 366.417 366 417 17.491 4.77 5.23 
Nebraska 705.957 705,957 54.139 7.67 12.33 7 
Nevada 93 959 93 959 5,000 (a 5.32 04.68 q 
New Hampshire 417 684 $36,993 484.677 24 647 5.09 M491 
New Jerse 78.116 4,445,263 4,823,379 240,848 1.99 5.01 
New Mexico 218,110 218,110 9.066 1.16 19.84 
J 2,791,459 12,622,655 15,414,114 1,046, 808 6 79 3.21 
2.103.716 2.103.716 60.989 2 90 97.10 
260 .979 655 261.634 16,37 6.26 93.74 
6.995.366 6.995 366 133 947 1.91 8.09 
1,121,921 1,121,921 32,325 2 88 7.12 
857 .667 857 . O67 13.708 5.10 94.90 
$92,560 6.792.016 7,284 576 230 532 3.16 oO. 84 
32 934 668 . 504 701,498 : 
1,003,481 1,003,481 $3,405 4.33 95.67 
37,144 267 , 138 304, 282 19,742 6.49 3.51 
2 O16.074 2,016,074 87.116 4.32 95.68 
3,158,606 3,158,606 $34 061 13.74 86H. 26 
33.110 359 . 230 392,340 10,742 2.74 97 .26 
29.318 336.556 365 874 10,815 2.96 97.04 
74.594 1.834.004 1.908 , 598 101,336 5.31 94.69 
1,522,912 53 1,522,912 103 ,427 6.79 93.21 
West \ 992.778 - 992,778 14,000 1.41 98.59 
Wisconsin F 2.316.009 2.316.009 72,633 ,.14 06 86 
Wyoming 178.914 , 178.914 11,460 6.41 93.59 
Totals—1939 354.630 . 267 $51,792,044 $106 422.311 $5,014,247 1.71 95.29 
Totals—1938 45.720.671 61,258,218 105 , 230 , 546T 5,008,481 4.76 95.24T 
lotals—1937 43.627 126 59 654,043 103,281,169 >, 262 , S42 5.10 94.90 
Totals—1936 41,592,546 56,408 319 98 .000 856 4,946,553 5.05 94.95 
Totals—1935. 40 974,787 57,670,714 98 645,501 4,767,465 t.83 95.17 
Totals—1934. 35.451, 562 $5,757,112 81,208,674 4,381,687 5.39 94.61 
Totals—1933. . 35,725,602 45.650 072 81,375,674 4,114,884 5.05 94.95 
Totals—1932. 40.933, 164 $8,549,347 89 482.511 4,286,341 1.79 95.21 
rotals—1931 $2,924,501 52,560 ,039 95,484 540 4.405 ,669 +.61 | 95.39 
Totals—1930 $4,005,524 55,327,483 99 333 ,007 $,416,971 1.45 95.55 . 
Totals—1929. 44,787, 164 55,204,308 99 991,472 4,246,798 4.25 95.75 
Totals—1928 Ne 40 546,493 51,632,478 92,178,971 >, 956,708 4.29 95.7 
Totals—1927...... 38 465,759 46 097 316 84.563 .075 3,521,644 1.16 95.84 
Totals—1926...... 35, 887 ,973 43,746,539 79 634,512 3,140,445 3.94 96.06 
Totals—1925. 34,658,963 38,180,758 72,839,721 2,661,317 3.65 06.35 
Totals—1924........ 29 888 ,002 37 843.568 67,731,570 2,513,467 3.71 96.29 
Totals—1923 26,550,951 33,190,878 59,741,829 2,314,565 3.87 96.13 
24,659,601 28 356,198 53,015,799 2.323 , 889 4.37 95.63 








Totals—1922 


* It is estimated that over 90% 
(a) Estimated. 


b) Insurance, Banking and Securities Departments are combined. 


of the Special Insurance Taxes. Licenses and Fees collected comes from the premium tax alone. 
No separate figure for insurance expenses available. 


Tt Revised. 


Norge.—While the tabulation is complete insofar as insurance department expenses are concerned, it is important to note that in the case of some states 


all the taxes, licenses and fees are not included. 
books may be kept in such manner as to render it impossible to segregate the insurance data. 
in those states permitting local jurisdictions to tax insurance companies and their agents, it was found no central state agency had compiled the information. 
Among the states where local taxes or fees were levied but the amounts were unavailable are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 


land, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Obio, South Carolina, Washington, and West Virginia. 
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As regards state levies. this is because part of them are paid to state treasurers and other officials whose 
As for the amounts collected by counties and municipalities 
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Growth of Income Payment Plans 


Sm Here is graphically shown the extent to which money paid on life insurance 
ry claims is being used for various forms of income payments. Rise in popu- 


se larity of income payment plans has been greatest during the past decade. 
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30.75% of Total Claims Paid 
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Used for Various Forms of Income Payments 
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29.96% of Total Claims Paid 
Used for Various Forms of Income Payments 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS SINCE 1900 
358 3 
= c 
#3 g2 3 Cash Tees 
SpE SE SE Real Estate Real Estate Total Total Collateral Premium Loans to in Office All Other Admitted 
E 6s 
os ES FS Year Owned Mortgages Bonds Stocks Loans Notes Policyholders and Bank Deferred Assets Assets 
240 66 306 1939 $2,133,633,964 $5,669,198,998 $15,625,852,081 $536,197,895 $5,626,547) $125,443,739 $3,122,227,729 $928,797,887, $499,892,337| $596,540,321| $29243,411,498 
240 66 306 1938 | 2,177,300,720 5,444,459,650, 14,381,450,999 537,705,667 7,015,908 163,101,326 3,225,832,039| 769,605,813) 485,638,263, 562,550,156) 27,754,660,541 
242 66 308 1937 | 2,190,494,006 5,229,414,535  13,182,860,098, 512,935,034 8,617,664 171,224,737, 3,228,259,157| 725,618,717| 474,566,273) 525,058,998) 26,249,048,219 
250 65 315 1936  2,144,188,625 5,111,437,287 11,782,425,901| 560,074,362 9,876,464 181,878,337) 3,229,318,098 842,266,729, 464,119,737, 548,732,819 24,874,316,359 
275 65 340 1935  1,986,132,729 5,339,860,364 9,964,946,595 531,377,293 12,759,589 184,808,932 3,354,800,364 828,597,879 459,710,145, 553,501,724) 23,216,495,614 
248 465 «4313 1934 1,689,083,484 5,856,609,934  8,460,280,189 437,882,520 15,079,934 155,660,310 3,502,114,676 613,268,083 456,395,526 657,410,213 21,843,793,869 
252 66 318 1933  1,264,389,006 6,681,652,321 7,117,321,318 439,925,016 19,502,62€ 167,986,105 3,601,370,082) 451,425,372 449,299,899, 702,844,514 20,895,726,259 
260 68 328 1932 933,947,996 7,316,093,037 6,766,924,729 523,564,056 23,648,926 139,181,956 3,6€6,570,007 323,852,430 461,683,581 598,645,340) 20,754,112,108 
274 «68 «6342 = «1931 683,234,746 7,652,287,150 6,723,735,232 517,565,170 31,322,870 116,855,835 3,252,290,710| 178,661,510 466,632,976 537,353,631| 20,159,939,830 
283 «69 «6352 =«—«1930 547,562,161 7,577,943,941 6,352,333,205 465,951,112 31,008,034 100,798,448 2,7C6,213,747, 152,216,379 439,893,966 505,690,104| 18,879,611,097 
235 «468 «6353 «1929 463,864,187, 7,297,308,606 5,923,888,9256 356,342,635 31,605,138 89,280,674 2,290,079,713 146,994,405 399,470,972 483,473,352) 17,482,308,607 
266 «65 «6331 =«1928 402,549,697 6,760,792,001| 5,577,191,956 232,877,735 32,911,935 81,701,382 1,918,436,820| 140,858,475) 357,440,331, 456,333,429) 15,961,093,741 
261 58 319 1927 350,365,637 6,183,591,304 5,078,452,601| 102,093,885 27,467,444, 78,626,104 1,706,347,366 133,485,812) 315,201,688 416,218,742) 14,391,850,583 
273. «49 «322+=«1926 303,417,616 5,564,257,488 4,592,911,802 89,395,494 25,514,071 71,481,305 1,527,908,362 116,682,897 283,992,819 364,244,955) 12,939,806,809 
248 «660 «6308 «61925 265,937,751 4,799,216,486 4,331,288,480 81,461,513 20,415,797| 66,564,904 1,378,942,338| 124,252,311, 251,848,058) 217,666,971 11,537,614,609 
M3 54 «(287 238,652,554 4,174,768,771| 4,049,231,785 48,644,006 18,093,039 62,131,069 1,261,173,659 126,854,800) 221,049,074) 193,435,623) 10,394,034,380 
242 49 «4291 «1923 243,058,192 3,661,910,395  3,815,846,046 24,449,411 23,506,342) 57,640,236 1,163,091,518, 119,961,012) 195,861,709, 149,295,932 9,454,620,793 
241 45 «(286 197,167,199 3,122,166,882  3,657,615,172| 54,482,806 25,701,426 62,487,065 1,078,240,954) 126,843,697 178,341,763) 149,271,526) 8,652,318,490 
244 «44 «288 = s«1921 185,888,569| 2,792,259,598  3,346,489,722) 112,627,118, 29,907,223 65,402,139 992,670,881, 119,903,451) 152,560,326) 138,787,817| 7,936,496,844 
235 37 «#272 «#1920 172,010,908 2,174,863,244 3,588,728,120) 51,355,627, 41,301,118 38,566,605 820,348,747) 124,747,016) 130,923,472) 177,152,167| 7,319,997,018 
228 38 «6266 = © «(1919 168,829,341 2,084,312,253, 3,248,960,182, 73,320,227 27,763,228 35,958,642 768,981,739 110,658,585 111,398,052) 128,676,756) 6,758,869,104 
2710 30 240 «(1918 178,525,415 2,133,727,783' 3,008,512,883, 81,980,999 17,730,068 33,668,193 769,913,575 85,540,819 98,252,790) 108,581,037| 6,529,620,899 
214 (27) «241 s«1917 179,251,583 2,020,873,663| 2,536,285,638| 83,283,515 18,056,229 33,826,618 775,930,439, 104,249,639, 87,102,806 101,762,650) 5,940,622,780 
213 28 «241 | «1916 173,964,782 1,892,607,916| 2,309,218,646| 83,364,248, 14,965,709 33,626,284 752,950,280 109,634,423| 78,932,793| 87,342,402) 5,536,607,483 
208 | 29° «238 | «1915 173,367,237 1,779,279,016 2,094,687,842) 81,056,074, 16,729,352) 33,042,753 747,116,156 114,284,715) 73,474,974, 77,272,234) 5,190,310,353 
219 31 «250 «41914 171,173,551 1,706,365,405| 1,981,781,698| 82,552,532 20,351,766 31,707,842, 703,640,172 95,160,368| 68,832,680) 73,616,778) 4,935,252,783 
228 31 «260 = «1913 165,648,871 1,617,873,512) 1,908,943,098| 85,879,873 20,590,870 28,669,834 629,325,113) 73,112,720) 63,397,935 65,254,511) 4,658,696,337 
224 26 250 1912 176,248,405 1,485,103,814' 1,859,523,581/ 95,906,396 18,704,471 28,579,734 559,124,999 67,041,884) 58,290,809) 768,428; 4,409,292,521 
219 21 «240 | 1911 170,799,114 1,358,488,374| 1,787,969,415, 99,882,124 15,001,771, 29,600,276 512,189,723| 74,625,395 55,052,362) 60,883,134) 4,164,491,688 
198 16 «214+ «1910 172,960,857| 1,227,231,592 1,659,845,447, 129,622,493 18,941,120 2495,099,854 : 71,112,566; 50,955,665 50,107,465 3,875,877,059 
173 16 «189 ©1909 166,712,430 1,084,345,817 1,615,844,321 145,560,729 19,547,873 a446,276,468 71,654,128, 47,692,111, 46, 4) 3, 7, 
157 14 171 | 1908 166,874,569 987,253,140 1,452,827,572) 147,069,411| 30,618,300 a434,259,309 72,487,594) 47,405,112) — 41,499/083) 3,380,294,090 
146 14° «160 «1907 169,968,545, 921,166,712) 1,280,359,719| 133,137,396 46,296,378 a348,458,980 67,345,019, 47,318,707, 38,680,897) 3,052,732,363 
122 16 138 | 1906 170,020,809 826,418,442 1,299,394,605, 159,728,118 52,979,490, a265,902,863 69,531,565, 46,452,082) 33,825,874) 2,924,253,848 
98 14 112 | 1905 170,616,599 723,507,218| 1,212,636,997| 172,742,135 46,320,369) 225,568,149 77,053,477, 48,099,132, 29,642,791| 2,706, 186,867 
78 14 «93: 1904 180,875,035 671,577,813; 1,067,027,851, 172,582,975 42,715,261, a189,738,779 104,027,124, 45,879,455) 24,636,705, 2,498,960,968 
78 13 92 1903 178,185,960' 623,691,963 897,722,617, 165,249,187 66,807,783 158,567,609 110,539,666) 43,312,581, 21,143,827) 2,265,221,193 
68 12, 90 1902 170,152,287, 573,262,009 872,087,030! 131,751,255) 61,000,012) a127,927,668 95,783,955 38,904,365 20,954,270) 2,091,822,851 
67 | 13 | 80 | 1901 165,530,075 : b1,427,313,520|..... 65,360,986) a108,438,671) . 88,767,719, 34,327,172) 20,046,842) 1,910,784,985 
6115 76 1900 158,119,116 * b1,303,321,296 ; 64,488,774 88,500,575 75,439,906  33,268,627| 19,275,879 1,742,414,173 
&—Includes loans to policyholders. © b—Bonds, Mortgage loans and stocks. (1940 totals are not yet available) 
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Settlements in 1930, 1939 and 


Trend of Use of Optional Mode of 


1940 








Aetna Life, Hartford 
Bankers Life, lowa 


Equitable Life, lowa 


Metropolitan, New York. . 
Mutua! Benefit 

Mutual Life, New York 
National Life, Vermont 


New York Life, New York 
Northwestern Mutual 
Northwestern National 

ix Mutual 
Provident Mutual 
Prudential 
State Mutual 
Travelers 
Union Central 


Totals 


Connecticut General, Hartford 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford. . 
Equitable Life, New York... . 


Generali American, St. Louis 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
Lincoln National, Ft. Wayne 

M: Mutual, Springfield 


New England Mutual, Boston 


Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 


ae | 
: 


43,645,730 
9,562,369 
21,517,552 
287 ,578 567 
28 328,510 
56,999 066 
7,798,276 
15,999,614 
88 004, 689 
49 , 265 569 
2,731,115 
24,036,779 
7,728,230 
13,651 ,074 
185,414,904 
7,051,445 
51,696,018 
17,134,724 


1,092,911,692 336 093,598 ~ 30.75 


Optional 
Modes 


of 
Settlement 
Used 
17,538,947 


3,530,881 
4,998,410 
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2,333,365 


As of December 31, 1940 


Payments 
Made 
Under 
Various 
Per Settlement 
Cent Options 
38.8. 11, 132,059 
40.60 1,873,260 
35.42 2,229,624 
61.52 3,187,460 
45,25 20,811,935 
63.43 1,890,836 
7.86 708 ,473 
16.22 3,653,598 
16.84 1,020,442 
65.67 8,434, 205 
15.18 ,688 , 382 
59.93 8,471,103 
40.62 13,499, pond 
41.59 1,575,538 
54.10 4,466,818 
45.63 21,462,931 
56.16 15,684,717 
39.42 686 , 355 
62.32 9,022,356 
53.07 1,861 571 
50.79 3,520,909 
15.78 21,369, 208 
41.98 1,594,175 
31.13 10,138,081 
_13.62 5,837,221 


As of December 31, 1939 


Paid for 
Death 
Claims, Optional 
Matured Modes 
Endowments of 
and Double Settlement 
Indemnity Us: 
43,704,919 15,363,620 
8,588,035 3,002,524 
13,082,029 4,018,522 
13,438,523 8,115,261 
76,755,734 32,853,775 
4,987,018 2,580,032 
7,926,325 545, 267 
42,568,936 5,799,060 
8,570,754 1,588,880 
21,534,396 13,624,522 
264,888,564 38,679,609 
28,107,126 13,899,374 
55,911,338 21,250,203 
7,141,867 2,706,718 
16,969,363 8,553,426 
91,177,892 37,978,138 
47,512,579 25,530,781 
2,973,563 1,220,043 
21,389,685 12,604,547 
6,765,427 3,531,894 
13,256,445 6,753,838 
173,073,011 25,290,199 
6,536,271 3,040,436 
47,276,146 14,178,970 
15,491,563 8,748,255 


194 820, 568 ; 1,039,547,514 311,458, 494 
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6,224 


INFLUENZA 
2,113 


1941 


CAUSES OF DEATH IN THE UNITED 


STATES 


UNDE TERMINED 
& ALL OTHER CAUSES 


82,073 


78 











339 


HOMICIDES, DIABETES, & 


TYPHOID FEVER 
RESPIRATORY 


1,678 
2,982 


ORGANIC DISEASES OF HEART 































As of December 31, 1930 


Paid for 











Payments Death .-Y 
Made Claims, Optional jade 
Under Matured Modes Under 

Various Endowments of Various 

Settlement and Double Settlement Per Settlement 

Options Indemnity Used Cent Options 

9,327,851 37,400,253 4,155,875 11.11 2,104,404 

1,781,318 10,716,897 1,006,771 9.39 626 , 608 

1,926,237 10,165,788 1,063,392 10.46 961,735 

2,550,027 8,950,135 1,272,870 14.22 588,810 

19,423,235 72,241,816 11,139,772 15.42 6,305,759 

1,657,103 3,999,159 1,209,935 30.25 439 ,087 
758,988 10,837,345 1,146,788 10.58 450 892 

3,167,937 17,583,798 1,123,054 6.39 777 ,647 
783 , 167 7,395,442 703 , 887 9.52 75,768 

7,256,214 17,225,008 5,550,188 32.22 2,107,471 

17,546,838 107,244,860 3,305,222 3.08 1,650,124 

7,082,074 25,823,403 846, 14.90 2,236,623 

12,513,594 53,734,228 5,317,907 9.90 2,608 893 
1,293,896 6,683,957 478,247 7.16 246, 120 
3,841,118 11,740,569 1,838,519 15.66 743,831 
18,628,567 75,776,617 8,373,752 11.05 4,079, 265 
14,726,642 43,190,849 10,579,394 24.49 5,001 006 

615,658 1,934,152 423,432 21.89 128,914 

7,463,203 23,610,916 3,361,309 14.24 1,859 , 669 

1,661 , 387 5, 442,838 583,617 10.72 377,810 

2,964,534 12,288,829 1,079,996 8.79 638 095 

19,616,160 70,915,995 10,513,488 14.83 7,140,763 

1,432,216 6,754,802 865,111 12.81 488, 

8,869,867 37,749,129 4,621,110 12.24 3,587,628 

5,172,647 17,654,502 696 , 082 3.94 578 , 300 

172,059,478 697,061,287 84,256,174 12.09 45,804,086 


Isolated Life Is 


No Longer Feasible 


workable program of inter- 
national cooperation free from all con- 
siderations of imperialism or national- 
ism must be developed if western 
Christian civilization is to save itself, 
John T. Madden, Dean of the School 
of Commerce of New York University, 
declared in addressing an economic 
forum sponsored by the New York 
chapter, of the CLU recently in New 
York. 

The stage is being set for some such 
development, he asserted, pointing out 
that “powers of government are in- 
creased all over the world, particu- 
larly over basic raw materials, over 
utilities, transportation and communi- 
cation. In the second place, such mat- 
ters as currency, the control of capital 
investment, foreign trade, relations 
between capital and labor, all of which 
are now under more control than ever 
before, will continue to remain under 
control even after the next treaty of 
peace is signed. 


Some 


Discussing the necessity of planning 
for international economic reconstruc- 
tion after the war, he pointed out that 
“two world wars in a quarter century 
must teach us conclusively that we 
cannot live in an isolated world as our 
forefathers imagined. 
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W. F. Blackford Heads 
Medical Section 

Dr. W. F. Blackford, medical di- 
rector, Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company, Louisville, Ky., was elected 


chairman of the Medical Section of 


the American Life Convention at the 
recent annual meeting of that body 
at Hot Springs, Va. Dr. Blackford, 
who had been vice chairman of the 
Section for the past year succeeds Dr. 
A. J. Robinson, medical director, Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

The other officers elected at the 
meeting here were: Dr. Thomas H. 
Dickson, medical director, Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., vice-chairman; Dr. B. F. 
Byrd, medical director, National Life 
& Accident Insurance Company, Nash- 
Tenn., Dr. J. M. 
Livingston, medical director, Mutual 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
Waterloo, Ontario, member of the 
board of managers, and Dr. J. Ray- 
mond B. Hutchinson, medical director, 
Acacia Mutual Life 
Washington, D. C., program chairman. 

The attendance at the meeting was 
surprisingly good, being in excess of 
that at the 30th annual meeting held 
at Colorado Springs, 


ville, secretary; 


Insurance Co., 


early last June 
Colo. 


— a 
Reliance Appoints 
John Gauthier 


John Gauthier, Phila- 
delphia representative of the Reliance 
Life, has been appointed as manager 
of that company’s Eastern Penn- 
sylvania department with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. Harold L. Beck- 
ley is made assistant manager with 
his headquarters in Harrisburg, super- 
n the counties com- 
outside the 


prominent 


vising business 
prising this department 
Philadelphia area. 

Mr. Gauthier served overseas as a 
first lieutenant of Engineers in the 
last World War and was graduated 
from Pennsylvania State College in 
1914. He is a C.L.U. and last year 
received the American College of Life 
Underwriters’ certificate in Life In- 
surance Agency Management. 


Old Line Life 
Holds Meeting 


The Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, at Milwaukee, held 
the twenty-sixth arnual gathering of 
field forces and executives in that 
city for three days last week. About 
140 agents and their wives attended. 

The company’s Star Leaders’ Club 
is now composed of H. R. Buckman, 


C.L.U., Du Bose Agency at Milwau- 
kee, president; John L. Fox, Fond 
du Lace, first vice-president; and Sam- 
uel Lasker, St. Paul, second vice-presi- 
dent. 

The opening sessions of the conven- 
tion were presided over by Paul A. 
Parker, agency director of the com- 
pany and the gathering included ad- 
dresses by John E. Reilly, president 
of the Old Line Life, and J. H. Dag- 
gett, vice-president. Guest speakers 
included Philip Hobbs, Chicago agency 
manager of the Equitable Life of New 
York; Lynn S. Broaddus, Chicago 
manager of the Guardian Life of New 
York; and C. F. Lundquist, manager 
of the life and accident and health 
department of Fred S. James Com: 
pany, Chicago. 


Fewer, Healthier 


Children in U. S. 


Infant mortality in the 
States has declined by 45% 
period of 20 years and the death rate 
among children ages 1-14 has de- 
creased by 60%, it was announced re- 
cently by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, vice- 
president and statistician of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, in 
a study of infant mortality jointly 
made with Mortimer Spiegelman, also 
of the Metropolitan Life, and present- 
ed at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries at Toronto. 

The improvement has been accel- 
erated in the past decade, the report 
stated. 


United 
over a 





F. B. JACOBSHAGEN 


Radio Station KFBI 


For Three Decades... 


The Farmers & Bankers Life has 
been providing protection for 
thousands of Mid-Westerners. It 
was in May of 1911 when Wichita's 
infant insurance company first 
opened its doors to the world. 
Now, $13,180,.498.83 in assets 
stand behind 36.757 policies in 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


THE 
FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


H. K. LINDSLEY, President 
Vice President-Secretary 
J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice President-Treasurer 


1070 Kilocycles 
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Provident Mutual Life 
Expands Agents’ Plan 


“Forty Cents a Thousand” denotes 
the new fee basis just inaugurated 
by the Provident Mutual Life to com- 
pensate agents for service work on 
large volumes of business beyond the 
regular renewal period. This latest 
development rounds out the company’s 
program for spreading agents’ com- 
pensation throughout the length of 
the policy and providing a_ pro- 
gressively increasing income for its 
successful veteran agents over the 
years. The first step was taken on 
Jan. 1, 1941, when all agents over 
age 65 who had a million dollars or 
more of life insurance in force be- 


gan to receive fees of 60 cents per 
thousand on all business beyond the 
renewal period. 

The second step, lately announced 
by President M. A. 
that all agents not yet 65 who have 
a million or more of life insurance in 
force shall receive yearly fees of 40 
cents per thousand on policies in 
force beyond the tenth year. Pay- 
ments begin as of Sept. 1, 1941; they 
do not depend upon age or length of 
service, except that when an agent 
has attained twenty years of service 
he may participate in the plan when 
he has $500,000 of life insurance in 
force. The plan is retroactive in that 
it applies to business now on the 
books as well as to future business 


Linton, provides 





FIRE - 


NEW YORK . 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, N. Y 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


COLUMBUS, O. 


DANIEL R. ACKERMAN New York City 
Vice-President and Secretary, Great American 
Insurance Company 


EARL D. BABST New York City 


Chairman of the Board, American Sugar Refining Company 


| HH. DONALD CAMPBELL New York City 


| President, Chase National Bank of New York 


ARTHUR ©. CHOATE _._ New York City 


& Western Raitread Co. Company 


| WILLIAM H. KOOP 





MARINE 


Great American | 


Group of 
Insurance Companies | 


New Pork 


CHICAGO 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporoted 1872 


GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Incorporated 1926 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1897 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporoted 1928 


DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1866 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1910 


COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Incorporated 1832 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1914 


DIRECTORS GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUIS W. DOMMERICH New York City 


L. F. Dommerich & Co.. Commission Merchants Vice-President. Great American tasurance 
a 


ROBERT S. GLASS 
v 


¢- President, Great American tasurance 


EUSTIS L. HOPKINS 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON 


Chairman of the Board. Chemical Bank & Trust Co 
SAMUEL McROBERTS 
ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS New York City 


Clark. Oodge & Co. 
| JOHN M. DAVIS New York City 
Chairman of the Board Ovlaware, Lackawanna Vice-President. Great Ame 


scan lavurance 


President. Great American insurance Company aed AMiiated Companves 


CASUALTY + SURETY 


. MONTREAL . SAN FRANCISCO 


JESSE S. PHILLIPS New York City | 
‘pany. Formerly Superintendent of A 
New York City of New York | 
HOWARD C. SMITH New York City | 
Estate Trustee 
New York City ar 
MAURICE J. SULLIVAN. New York City 
New York City President. American Can Company 
New York City ROY 8. WHITE New York City 
President, Western Union Telegraph Company 
GARRARD B. WINSTON New York City 


Shearman & Sterling, Attorseys 


New York City || 
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New York Society 
Has Annual Election 


Election of William G. Minner, 
president of Minner & Barnett, Inc., 
as president of the Insurance Society 
of New York, and announcement that 
the membership had reached 1762, 
featured the annual meeting of the 
society recently at 107 William street. 
Mr. Minner succeeds John J. King, 
president of the Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau, Inc. Other officers elected were: 
Vice-presidents, William A. Riordan, 
Aetna Life Group, and David C. Bee- 
be, United States Aviation Underwrit- 
ers; secretary, Edward R. Hardy, 
Insurance Institute of America; trea- 
surer, Frank F. Koehler, of Koehler 
& Koehler. 

In addition, the 
chosen to serve as directors of the 
society for three Albert G. 
Borden, Equiptable Life Assurance 
Society; Albert N. Butler, Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc.; Floyd N. Dull, Conti- 
nental Casualty; John J. King, 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, ard William 
American Surety. The fol- 


1} g ra 
following were 


years: 


MaclInnes, 
lowing committee chairmen were ap- 
Finance, R. P. Stockham; 
Cooper; member 


pointed: 
library, Clarence E. 
ship, Albert N. Butler; prizes, Joseph 
J. Magrath. 

Secretary Hardy, in his annual re- 
port, suggested that the membership 
gain of 330 testified to the energetic 
work of the membership committee 
headed by David C. Beebe. Mr. Hardy 
stated that the courses offered by the 
society this year were 18 in number, 
and that the hours of instruction to- 
taled 839. 


Lincoln National Agents 
Meet at Hot Springs 


Representatives of The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company at- 
tended the eastern annual convention 

a three-day meeting—on June 23, 
24 and 25 at the Homestead Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Va. Members of Presi- 
dent Club enjoyed an additional three 
days in New York City June 26, 27 
and 28 as guests of President A. J. 
McAndless. 

During the three convention days, 
business sessions featured the morn- 
recreational activities, the 
afternoons. On the morning of June 
23, Vice President and Director of 
Agencies A. L. Dern opened the con- 
vention with ar address of welcome. 
Arthur F. Hall, chairman of the board, 
addressed the meeting and A. J. Mc- 
Andless explained the current interest 
rate trends and the company’s action 
in instituting a full line of participat- 
ing policies. 


ings and 























JULIAN PRICE, PRES. 








FIVE FACTS 


WHICH MAKE THE JEFFERSON STANDARD 
CONTRACT OF EX [TRA VALUE To ITS 


REPRESENTATIVES— 


Assets over $97,000,000—highest in history. More 
than $430,000,000 in force. 


Jefferson Standard is unsurpassed in size and 
growth by any company founded since we be- 
gan business in 1907. 


Participating and non-participating policies; 
standard and sub-standard risks insured. 


Jefferson Standard agents get close cooperation 
and constructive sales helps from the home office. 
All Contracts direct with home office—the same 
contract to all. 


5% paid on funds held in trust—a continuous 
record since organization in 1907. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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COMPANIES 


P. T. Carter, regional group representative of the 
Travelers of Hartford, spoke recently before the collection 
service division of the Associated Credit Bureau of 
America. 

The Equitable Life of New York led all companies in 
volume of security investments last year. Investments 
totalled $754,416,382. This was the second year that the 
Equitable has led the field. The Metropolitan Life of New 
York came second with $475,259,605. 

The Great-West Life Assurance Company of Winnipeg 
announces the appointment of R. L. Simpson as branch 
manager, and C. C. Lindsey as district organizer of their 
southern Illinois branch. Mr. Simpson will be located at 
branch headquarters in Belleville, and Mr. Lindsey will 
operate from Centralia. These appointments were neces- 
sitated by the death of former manager, Carl Sichling. 

Fifty representatives and home office officials of the 
American Mutual Life of Des Moines, participated in the 
annual company Production Clubs convention at Colorado 
Springs, on June 30-July 2. Preston H. Luin, Des Moines 
general agent, was elected president of the clubs as a result 
of his leading the company production forces for 1940 in 
total paid premiums. 

Robert M. Giffen has been appointed general agent for 
West Virginia for the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, suc- 
ceeding Carroll W. Reed, resigned. 

About 175 general agents and agents of the State Mutual 
Life of Worcester assembled on June 23-25 in Virginia 
Beach, Va., for the annual sales convention of the com- 
pany. 

The Southland Life of Dallas has started a series of 
regional sales meetings to be held throughout the State 
this month. A new rate book and a new set of policy 
forms and sales folders is to be presented. 

The Equitable Life of Iowa held its thirty-third annual 
Production Clubs convention at Banff, Canada, this week. 
About five hundred persons were in attendance. Life in- 
surance in force has increased more than six million over 
the $598,000,000 in force at the beginning of the year. 

Claude O. Hanna, superintendent of the Bangor, Pa., 
office of the Prudential of Newark for some years, has 
been promoted to superintend one of the Allentown, Pa., 
districts. 

H. Musser Krebs, representative of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston at Buffalo for six years, has been 
made manager of the Buffalo office of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, succeeding Hirtus E. Alles. 

Z. Starr Armstrong has been appointed educational 
director of the Republic National Life of Dallas. Mr. Starr 
has been a leading life insurance producer. 

Bradford H. Walker, president of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, at Roanoke, entertained more than 
four hundred home office employees as guests of the com- 
pany at the annual all-day outing recently. 

The Monumental Life of Baltimore has appointed FE. 
Daniels, special home office representative, manager at 
Rockford, Il., and J. Walther, former East St. Louis man- 
ager, manager at Evansville, Ind. 
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John Brock has been named Oklahoma City general 
agent for the Equitable Life of Iowa, succeeding Rollin L. 
Baird, who remains as special representative of the com 
pany in that city. Mr. Brock was formerly general agent 
for the American Mutual Life of Des Moines. 

The London Life of Canada has appointed C. C. Stewart 
as assistant superintendent of agencies. For the past two 
years Mr. Stewart has been in charge of the North Toronto 
branch. K. B. Robertson succeeds him as city manager at 
that branch. 
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F you hear a lot of small, popping sounds—interspersed 
| with an occasional loud “Boom’’—tomorrow, it won’t be 
the army lads trying out a new Bofors or Bren gun. It 
will just be the boys and girls of America indulging in the 
ancient pastime of lighting firecrackers. (Ancient is right, 
if you can believe that the Chinese invented gunpowder as 
many centuries ago as the historians claim.) Just why or 
how our “Glorious Fourth” came to be associated with 
fireworks is beyond the point at the moment. Probably 
there was nothing strange in the idea because gunpowder 
has been used for celebrations about as often as it has 
been used to cause funerals. The first bright one to think 
of the stunt likely figured he’d make a bigger noise even 
than the player of the first bassoon. Maybe that’s why we 
speak of a higher-up or some obstreperous person as “The 
Big Noise.” 


* * * 


OW, naturally, the Fourth of July has been a day of 
N rejoicing ever since we got our independence. Cer- 
tainly I have no intention of preventing anyone from re- 
joicing for any reason in these days when rejoicing is so 
little known in the world. Equally surely, there can be no 
better cause for rejoicing than independence—as will be 
seen when independence again comes to some of the Euro- 
pean nations, if it does. However, there is such a thing 
as rejoicing within bounds; bounds of common sense and a 
decent respect for one’s own anatomy and the anatomies 
and rights of others. Those of you who have been in a 
city where the national convention of the American Legion 
was in progress will understand that last phrase. Being 
awakened in the wee morning hours by ebullient users of 
fireworks bombs is no fun! 

* * *” 

HEN, too, there is always the playful fellow who dotes 
T on tossing firecrackers into open automobiles. Also there 
are his zany contemporaries who put giant crackers under 
chairs, explode them under cups, cans and other impedi- 
menta and generally raise a rumpus. All of that stripe 
are at best fools. At worst they are a menace to life and 
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‘al The New York Life has transferred Agency Director 
L. Albion F. Tripp from the Youngstown, Ohio, branch to the 
m Harrisburg, Pa., branch and appointed Edwin P. McGuire 
nt agency director at Youngstown. 

George P. Crosby Company, of Toledo, Ohio, has been 
rt named mortgage loan correspondent for that vicinity by 
wo the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee. 
ito ff Anthony J. Klug has been appointed general agent for 
at the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of 


Boston, at Rochester, succeeding Frank S. Baxter. 











“s By Frank Ellington 








limb. Of course, you may say that I am unnecessarily 
harsh on them. To that I make reply that my sensibilities 
It are not as elastic as once they were and I am, perhaps, 


ed 


mar 


he — more easily annoyed than in days of yore. 


nt, eae 

as HOSE of us who were lucky enough to have been 
or brought up in the country can remember many a loud 
th and noisy Fourth (not that city kids in those days didn’t 
sly make rackets, too!). But firecrackers in the country are 


ler a good deal safer than they are in the city. There are 
not so many people around. Then of course in the city 


as 
nk you never got those evening parties on the Fourth, when 
en the whole family gathered on the back lawn and Uncle 
we Joe, the mechanical expert of the clan. set off sky-rocket 


he | after sky-rocket, shot off Roman candles and sky-bombs, 
and as a final virtuosity, launched into the sky a huge 
hot-air balloon, which we would watch as it floated for 





of miles above the fields before disappearing far up in 
_ the heavens. And then we had what we used to call 
re- “sparklers” (the kids still have them today, and call 
so & them “sparklers” still), which you would light with a 
no piece of punk and stick into the lawn, where they would 
be flare for a few seconds, leaving a pungent smell behind. 
"0 * * - 

ng LL this brings me down to the fact that, with so 
la - many prophets already on the scene, there is no rea- 
ies son why I should not do a little prognosticating myself— 
a here goes! I think that about 650 persons will be killed 
on § in accidents over the Fourth of July weekend, and my 
ng guess is that only about five of them will die as a result of 
of using fireworks. To some extent, the statisticians of The 


Travelers at Hartford bear me out. Those human adding 
machines say that automobile accidents alone will kill about 





tes 500 persons in the next three days. So there you are! 
sre At the risk of giving the least wished-forcommodity in the 
ler @ COuntry—advice—I’ll give you this bit, anyway: stay at 
di- home if you can do it in comfort. Of course, if you insist 
ipe on going out and then also insist on playing with fire- 
nd crackers, don’t say I didn’t warn you! 





NEWS 





COMPANIES 

The following agents of the Prudential of Newark have 
been promoted to assistant superintendents in their re- 
spective districts: Earl E. Olsen, Camden No. 2, N. J.; 
Harry E. Hoffman, Peoria, Ill.; John O. Krupp, Paducah, 
Ky.; Elwyn MacDonald, Indianapolis, No. 3; Bernard J. 
Nuce, Anderson, Ind.; Arthur H. Lindeman, Cincinnati 
No. 2; Benny M. Chisari, Buffalo No. 2; Leon M. Thomas, 
Wellsville, N. Y.; and Carlton T. Williams, Elmira, N. Y. 

The library of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford was 
one of seventy-two libraries to be included on the Library 
Publicity Honor Roll of 1941, exhibited at a recent annual 
conference in Boston of the American Library Association. 

The Honor Roll includes notable examples of institu- 
tional and special library publicity, judged as to appeal to 
those toward whom the publicity is directed, and their ef- 
fectiveness in interpreting the library. Miss Mary Alice 
Thoms is librarian of the Phoenix’s library. 

Oliver R. Aspegren II has been appointed general agent 
at Chicago for the General American Life of St. Louis. 

The Canada Life Assurance announces the promotion of 
two members of its Montreal organization. Vernon H. 
Hopper, branch supervisor, has been named manager of 
the Detroit branch. Hugh Farquharson, a leading agent, 
has been appointed branch supervisor. 

Raymond W. Knapp, a member of the control depart- 
ment of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies of Hartford, 
marked his twenty-fifth anniversary with the organization 
recently. 

The Ohio State Life of Columbus has announced that 
its annual agency convention will be held in July at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

The Lamar Life Insurance Company of Jackson, Miss., 
has appointed three new managers: Webster J. Hill, Blue 
Mountain, Miss.; H. R. Martin, Huntsville, Ala.; and 
Robert H. Magruder, Mexia, Tex. 

New business of the Illinois Bankers Life of Monmouth 
for the month of May showed a gain of 27 per cent over 
the same month last year. 

According to an announcement by Vice-President Ralph 
C. Price, the Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., 
had $7,310,230 of written business for May, shattering all 
previous records for that month since 1930. In making the 
announcement, Mr. Price went on to say that every month 
for 1941 has shown a good gain over the previous year. 


DEATHS 


Louis H. Cooke, general counsel of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, died June 25. He was 63. He was a 
graduate of Princeton University and the New York Law 
School. 

Joseph O. Gallow, agency secretary of the Imperial Life 
Assurance Company, died recently in Toronto. 

Alexander O. Speers, 53, for many years an actuary con- 
nected with the Michigan Life, died recently in Detroit. 

John Naylor, 75, superintendent of the Baltimore Life 
for thirty-two years prior to his retirement in March of 
this year, died recently at his Scranton, Pa., home. 
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H. B. Wickes Joins 


Security Mutual 


Appointment of H. B. Wickes, 
widely known Canadian insurance ex- 
ecutive, as vice-president of the Se- 
curity Mutual Life, Binghamton, 
N. Y., has been announced by Fred- 
erick D. Russell, president. Mr. 
Wickes, who leaves the position of 
assistant general manager and secre- 
tary of the Montreal Life Insurance 
Company, assumed his new duties 
July 1. 

Following service in the R. A. F. in 
the last World War, Mr. Wickes be- 


came associated with the Royal In- 
surance Company and in 1924 with 
the Montreal Life as actuary. In 1928 
he was elected secretary and actuary 
and, nine years later, was elevated to 
the position he held until his Bing- 
hamton election. 

In 1939 Mr. Wickes was elected to 
the executive committee of the Life 
Agency Officers section of the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion and later was named vice-chair- 
man of the section. He has been one 
of two Canadian agency men on the 
executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers. 


H.R. KENDALL, Chairman 
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‘The WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
is a legal reserve company doing 
business in forty-six states and the 
District of Columbia. It offers a com- 
plete line of modern life, accident 
and health policies, backed by assets 


of more than $46,900,000.00. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


J. F. RAMEY, Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


SAAN: mR 


G. R. KENDALL, President 





W. M. Houze Reports on 
Chicago Activities 

A full year of activity for the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters 
was reported on at the annual meet- 
ing by William M. Houze, general 
agent for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, as outgoing president. He was 
succeeded by Walter N. Hiller, C.L.U.,, 
of the Penn Mutual Life. The ad- 
ministration’s motto, he said, had 
been “Give Them Their Money’s 
Worth,” and his annual report indi- 
cated its successful fulfillment. Im- 
portant items gleaned from it include 
the following: 

Twelve full 
with an average attendance of 411. 
Ten educational meetings, with thirty- 
nine speakers and an aggregate at- 
tendance of 5253. Twenty-nine meet- 


association meetings, 


ings of the various divisions, not 
counting numerous luncheon commit- 
tee meetings. 


Among other activities: Business- 


Getter Sales Clinics were arranged 
by Walter N. Hiller. Community 
Fund committee headed by FE. W. 


Hughes exceeded its quota. Philip B. 
Hobbs, C. B. Stumes and C. F. Axel- 
son have been vigilant as legislation 
committee. Library committee under 
F. J. Budinger reported 15 new books 
purchased for the library. Educational 
committee (chairman, George Grimm) 
carried through Saturday Morning 
Forums and other educational activi- 


ties. 


Women Leaders To 
Meet in Cincinnati 

The Women’s Quarter-Million Dollar 
Round Table will convene in Cincin- 
nati in conjunction with the Conven- 
tion of the National Life Underwriter’s 
Association Chair- 
man Lillian L. Joseph, of the Home 


next September. 
Life, together with the co-operation of 
several of the members of the group 
is planning a very interesting and 
inspirational program. 

The following are 
qualifying members to date for the 
1941-2 group: Martha W. Allin, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life; Gertrude Brand- 
wein, New York Life; Dorothy Briggs, 
National Life of Vermont; Muriel 
Briggs, Southland Life; Sara F. Jones, 
Equitable Life; Lillian L. 
Home Life; Loomis, 
Hancock Mutual Life; Clara McBreen, 
Equitable Life; Anne Miller, Country 
Life; G. A. Ralls, Minnesota Mutual 
Life; Dorothy Wakerly, John Hancock 
Mutual Life. 
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Pacific Mutual’s 


Agency Gathering 


With approximately 400 in attend- 
ance the 1941 convention of Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Los Angeles, will be held in Sun Val- 
ley, Idaho, July 7, 8, 9. 

Representatives from 40 states will 
be in attendance, together with general 
agents and home office officials. Gen- 
eral chairman of the agents’ meeting 
will be H. Kenneth Cassidy of San 
Francisco. Jul B. Baumann of Hous- 
ton, Texas, and past president of the 
Texas Life Underwriters Association, 
will be chairman of the _ general 
general agents’ meeting. The agents’ 
round table program will be under the 





Los 











, . 
INCOME REPLACEMENT 
A NEW POLICY DESIGNED TO COVER 
A SPECIFIC NEED 
Occidental dedicates itself lo the 
adequate insurance of the bread. 
winners of America. 
Our new Income Replacement 
policy puls a man’s family ON 
the payroll . . 
2 lakes him OFF. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


ANGELES 


direction of R. Earl Denman of the 
Joseph M. Gantz General Agency in 
Cincinnati, while John Watts of Chi- 
cago will have charge of the barbecue 
program. 

The banquet on Monday evening 
will be addressed by A. N. Kemp, 
president of the company, while the 
Monday afternoon meeting will be oc- 
cupied with a discussion of new ma- 
terial presented by William M. Roth- 
aermel, vice-president in charge of 
agencies. The agents’ round table on 
Tuesday morning will be under the 
direction of R. Earl Denman, who is 
the company’s leading 
Club, and will 
individual 


president of 
producers “Big Tree” 
include from 
agents 


discussions 









when death 
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Sees Less Inflation 


Than in Last War 


Inflation is not inevitable during 
this war, and in fact the danger of it 
may be expected to decline as the war 
progresses, Dr. F. Cyril James, prin- 
of McGill 
insurance 


cipal and vice-chancellor 
University, Toronto, told 
company executives and underwriters 
at a seminar on “Economic and Social 
Trends” at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
in New York held in connection with 
the tenth anniversary of the New York 
chapter of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. 
“This generation is fighting its sec- 
ond war,” he said, “and has not en- 
tirely forgotten the experiences of the 
first, so that the efficiency of the allied 
war effort (and the proportion of the 
cost that is directly borne) are both 
apt to increase with the passage of 
time. It would follow, therefore, that 
we shall see much less inflation during 
this war than we did between 1914 and 
1918, and (still that the 
danger of inflation is apt to decline 


stranger) 


as the war progresses.” 

He added the caution that the “‘post- 
war period of reconstruction is likely 
to be more dangerous than the war 
itself, since the relaxation of public 
spirit may occur before the volume of 
national expenditure can be contract- 
ed.” Techniques of control developed 
during the past decade, he said, have 
revealed how gigantic national efforts 
resort to the 


can be made without 


dangerous stimulus of inflation. 


N.W. Mutual Plans 
Home Office Rally 


Plans are being completed for the 
sixty-fifth annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of agents of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
to be held Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, July 21-23, at the home 
office in Milwaukee. The theme of 
the meeting, which will be addressed 
by company executives and leading 
personal producers, will be “Personal 
Responsibility—Our Responsibility.” 

Taking part in the pre-convention 
at the home office recently, planning 
the program for the annual rally, 
were: B. J. Stumm, Aurora, IIl., asso- 
ciation president; Thomas A. Lauer, 
Joliet, Ill., vice-president; Stephen L. 
Klarer, Milwaukee, secretary-trea- 
surer; T. Westley Tuttle, Milwaukee, 
chairman, and members of the Stand- 
ing Committee: Adon H. Smith, II, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Sterling L. Young- 
quist, Columbus, Ohio; John A. Bel- 
lows, Chicago, and Scott M. Burpee, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
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wie The records in our sales department tell a graphic story of the rise to success of 
pec ‘ : 

lave 
orts 


the One of the oldest life insurance institutions in the United States, this company 


many of the young people in our organization. 


OR emma 


_— 


has created a personality of strength and friendliness throughout the country, 
: and our representatives enjoy in full measure the necessary counsel, co-operation, 


and service to make every relationship a definite advantage. 


the To facilitate the training of young life underwriters, a practical sales course in 
As- 
est- 
any, course and of preliminary sales training in the field, newcomers are invited to 
and ; 


eleven chapters was recently released to our sales force. Upon completion of that 


sont the Home Office where they receive further instruction from men who them- 


\ selves have successful sales records, and from officers of the Company, all experts 
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VL. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“ Springfield, Massachusetts 

- Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Record of Deaths Re 
By Automobile Automobile Deaths in Five Largest American St 


(Continued from Page 12) Cities, 1939-1940 























ties for 1940 numbered 33,390 or a =F con 
rate per 100,000 population of 25.4 RATE PER 160,000 B sui 
: —— — 1939 1940 r : 
and a fatality of 11 persons for each Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate | C. 
10,000 cars registered. The death rate Chicago 3.607.000 730 20.2 3.396.808 e00 20.3 § ret 
reflects an increase per population Detroit 1,600, 000 244 15.3 1,623,452 294 18.1 B tive 
° Los Angeles 1,450,619 541 37.3 1,504,277 525 34.9 | 
over 1939 of from 24.8 to 25.4; where- New York | 7,575, 000 880 11.6 7,468, 000 896 12.0 | ‘I 
as the death rate per registered car Philadelphia 2,065,735 330 16.0 1,930,845 308 16.0 Fg 
remains stationery at 11. It seems Total 16, 298,354 2,725 16.7 15,923,382 2,713 17.0 tur 
more than coincidence that the death ; I 
rate per population and per registered es 
car should be highest in Nevada at per 10,000 cars registered. This lead- vada not only in 1940 but also in 1939. ae 
68.9 per 100,000 population and 23 ership in death rate was held by Ne- The lowest rate per population was f pon 
achieved in 1940 by the District of on 
Columbia at 10.9, with Rhode Island 
and Louisiana next with a death rate | ; 
, ior 
per 100,000 population of 11.2. “ 
Returns from ten cities in Canada, } i 
with a combined population totaling } P' 
2,421,214 in 1940, show a motor ve- die 
hicle accident death rate of 11.8 as for 
compared to one of 12.4 in 1939. This | A 
was a reduction of 15 in the actual age 
number of deaths caused by the auto- § con 
mobile; they being 300 in 1939 and § ben 
285 in 1940. Seven of the cities had § sio 
lower rates in 1940 while only 2 7 
the 
ip me! 
AUTOMOBILE DEATHS IN TEN ves 
CANADIAN CITIES, 1939-1940 ant 
Rate per 100,000 : f 
1938 the 
Population Deaths Rates the 
Brantford, Ont. 31,497 6 19.0 
Calgary, Alta. 85,726 1 12.8 
Edmonton, Ont. 90 000 13 14.4 
Hamilton, Ont. 154.915 25 16.1 
London, Ont. 76,099 15 9.7 | 
Montreal, Que. 900 000 114 12.7 , 
Toronto, Ont. 649,123 75 11.6 — 
Vancouver, B. C. 263 974 24 9.1 F 
Victoria, B. C. 65,000 8 12.3 J 
Windsor, Ont. 108 879 9 6.3 F ' 
Totals 2,425,213 300 12.4 J 
; 
1940 5 
Populatior Deaths Rates 
Brantford, Ont. 31,135 3 6 fF 
Calgary, Alta. 85,726 5 5.8 
Edmonton, Ont. 91,722 "1 12.0 
Hamilton, Ont. 155,836 17 10.9 F 
London, Ont. 77 ,369 10 238 — 
Montreal, Que. 907 ,000 114 12.7 


Lad 
“wo 
www 


Toronto, Ont. 648, 098 89 13.7 & 
Vancouver, B. C. 269. 454 17 ; 
Victoria, B. C. 46 ,000 1 8 a 
Windsor, Ont. 108 874 8 

Totals 2,421,214 285 11.8 


/F4SSURES SECURIT showed increases and in one the 
S/ deaths in 1940 equalled the number 

in 1939. 1 

Victoria, B. C., with 23.9 per cent, 
and Toronto, Ontario, with 13.7 per 
cent had the highest death rates for 
the cities shown, while Calgary had 
5.8 per cent and Vancouver, B. C., 
had 6.3 per cent, produced the best 
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OVER $1300,000,000 
cords for the year. It seems quite 
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Retirement Program 
Starts at Age Sixty 


At the thirty-seventh annual agency 
convention of Southwestern Life In- 
surance Company, Dallas, President 
Cc. F. O’Donnell announced an agents’ 
retirement plan and an agents’ elec- 
tive annuity contract. 
plan em- 


fea- 


The agents’ retirement 
bodies the following distinctive 
tures: 

It becomes effective July 1 this 
year and affects all agents of South- 
western Life at rather than 
age 65 who have represented the com- 


age 60 


pany for 20 years. 

Agents make no financial contribu- 
tion to the plan. 

Benefits are not dependent upon a 
prescribed annual production, or upon 
a minimum amount of insurance in 
force. 

Although benefits begin at age 60, 
agents may continue to represent the 
both 
regular 


company, receiving retirement 


benefits and their commis- 
sions. 

The elective annuity contract gives 
the agents an opportunity to supple- 
ment their retirement income by in- 
vesting from one to four per cent of 
annual commissions. 
Approximately agents of 


will 


twenty 


the company begin to receive 


their retirement income on July 1. 


Paid 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Ilinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Marylard 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total 


Death Claims in 1940 


sn 


Daily 


$26,949 
4,598 


Weekly 


$189, 164 
32,273 


— 
ny» 
a 
~~ 
e— 
nN 
w 
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35,290 
833,833 
503 565 
302, 156 
261,214 
291 843 
249 ,552 
169,487 
391 , 243 
215,517 


_ 


739,518 
396 ,042 
115,134 
679, 162 

468 


66, 
143,974 
10,791 
108 ,612 
224,955 
24,455 


— 


3: 
2 
nN 


La) 
a 
— 
uo 
o 
= 


22.350 
$23,759,219 


Monthly 


$819,712 
50 


20,642 ,674 
1,171,248 


$102,956 618 



























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 

500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 


Audits 


Calculations 
Examinations 


8 WEST 40TH 


Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
Edward B. Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Robert D. Holran 


Consultants 
Valuations 


STREET NEW YORK 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 


Telephone BArclay 7-3428 












GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 


Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


FRANK J. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


HAIGHT, President 


OMAHA 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Associates: 
M. Wolfman, A.A 


ALA, 
N. A. Moscoviteh, Ph.D. 


L. J. Lally 


Franklin 4020 




















WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
and DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
Consulting Actuaries 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1336 


CHICAGO 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. Higgins 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE BOURSE 
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Earned-Premium 
Dollar 


HE exact distribution of the stock 
fire insurance earned-premium 
dollar is something that, obviously, 
interests company men, producers 
and the public. During 1940, it is 
noteworthy that 50 cents of that 
earned-premium dollar went to the 


Distribution of the Stock Fire Insurance 


LOSSES 50 Cents 











payment of losses, while but 2 cents 
was classed as underwriting profit. 

At the same time, it may be pointed 
out that under "Other Management 
Expenses" can conceivably be in- 
cluded the fire-prevention and gen- 
eral loss-prevention services of the 
companies. Definite segregation of 
the cost of such efforts is not possible, 
but, needless to say, the result is of 
direct benefit to the public. Life in- 
surance men, as well as others, have 
a vital interest in the broad picture of 
all forms of insurance activity. 





UN 
2 






DERWRITING PROFIT 
cen 


AGENTS 
COMPENSATION 
26 Cents 















Standard Surety & Casualty 
Company of New York 


Statement—December 31, 1940 


CO SS ee $1,000,000.00 
Claims and Claim Expense Reserve.... 2,067,928.13 
a 1,537,394.60 


Tc cc cco de awsusecdad 291,398.65 


Surplus to Policyholders.............. 2,190,319.32 
NN eterna eV. ww wields oeé ces 6,087,040.70 
*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 


On the basis of December 31, 1940, Market Quo- 
tations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, this Com- 
pany’s total Admitted Assets would be $6,220,442.53 
and the Surplus to Policyholders would be $2,323,- 
721.15. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 80 JOHN STREET 
George Z. Day, Pres:dent 
Chas. E. Heath, Vice-Pres. & Secretary 
Fred J. Theen, Asst. Secretary 
W. E. Snyder, Res. V. P., 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 


A. J. Couch, Resident Vice-President 


Manager Bonding Dept 


<- 





Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Statement—December 31, 1940 


Oe ae eres are eee $1,500,000.00 


Premium Reserve . 


506,799.25 


a ee 


Surplus to Policyholders .............. 4,047 ,923.55 


PEGE BRNO 6c cccicediiccsccccsccre: OOS 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 

Securities carried at $246,167.55 in the above state- 
ment are deposited in various States as required by 
law. 


On the basis of December 31, 1940, Market Quo- 
tations for all bonds and stock owned, this Company’s 
total Admitted Assets would be $8,208,501.58 and the 
Surplus to Policyholders $4,160,772.07. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 80 JOHN STREET 


Geo. Z. Day, Pres S.C. Kline, Secy. A. J. Couch, Vice-Pres 


ie a ae 
“TWO STANDARDS” 
OF THE AETNA FIRE GROUP 


<o eeee 


ote ere eee & ne. 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 


-_—<—— =~ 
o<—-<—— 


‘e<--- Special to The Spectator --<-= 


Government offices, as competitors 
to the life insurance business, seem 
to be growing in numbers. Some 
months ago, it was announced that the 
Province of Alberta would enter the 
field; now the Canadian government 
is selling group business. 

There are no details as to how the 
Canadian government will distribute 
its group protection, what rates will 
be charged, etc. All that is known is 
that the plan will be operated from 
the annuity department of the gov- 
ernment. 

That is where the rub comes in for 
the life companies, which are duly li- 
censed and taxed in Canada. The 
government’s annuity department, 
which is a below cost proposition and 
which never has shown a profit, shows 
an annual loss of some 25 per cent of 
premium income. This would run 
greater than a million a year. It is 
feared that the new group depariment 
may operate along the same lines, 
and result in further operating losses. 
As taxpayers, the life companies—and 
others—must make up these losses 
through higher taxes. 

Again, the life companies seem 
faced with the hopeless task of re- 
questing that federal authorities op- 
erate their underwriting departments 
on a sound actuarial basis. Further- 
more, they will ask to have agents for 
this group business placed on a 
parity with agents of the life com- 
panies, with no favors of any descrip- 
tion, 

In so far as Alberta is concerned, 
the picture has brightened somewhat 
since the original announcement was 
made. In a chat with Gordon Nairn, 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Canada, the other day, it was 
learned that Alberta is to employ an 
actuary. 

It is no hidden secret that the life 
companies played a part in having 
this brought about, and from their 
standpoint such a move is considered 
only right and proper. 

As a result, they have been told 
that the life department of the new 
provincial department will operate 
under the same conditions as any life 
company in Alberta. All competition 
Ils to be fair and above-board. One of 
the first Alberta moves will be to set 
up adequate reserves for contingen- 
ties; sound mortality tables are to be 
drawn up; and all premiums wi!l be 
subjected to the usual provincial 
taxes, just as if they had been paid to 
a life company. 





OF A SERIES DEMONSTRATING 
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Slow to \4ele”’ 


.. . Awe Ae FLY 


Any good instructor can teach an intelligent beginner to 


fly in a half-dozen hours. But the good aviation schools 
don't “solo” pupils ‘till they’re sure of the finer points of 


the art. 


Similarly smart managers in life insurance have discarded 
the old “sink or swim”’ theory in sales training. At Con- 
necticut General, for example, we like to size up a man’s 
basic qualifications before he enters the business. Once he 
has become a part of the organization, it’s our job to 
BUILD him up into a successful business man . 


with plenty of training follow-through before he “‘solos.’ 


That is one of the STRENGTHS of our organization. 


<Ae RIGHT METHODS 





- IPE: *GROUP - 
“ACCIDENT: * SALARY ALLOTMENT - 
“HEALTH *ANNUITIES - 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Record of Deaths se ee ee = 15 
By Automohile Distribution of Automobile Deaths = 
{Contioned from Page 36) By Population of Cities qui. 
by those less densely populated. Of —————— a yea 
the two largest cities of Canada, aan wees WSLEOe tha 
Montreal had the same death rate for Cities Population "Deathe Rate ities Populaiien  Deathe Rati ced’ 
both years, while Toronto was one of 25 000-100. 000 74 7.561.577 1,678 22.2 74 5.913.428 1,646 27.5 
the two cities in Canada which 100 000-500 000 108 16 033 962 3,320 20.7 108 15,526.67) 3.476 22.4 Fr. 
showed an increased death rate and — See see oi cA 2 AD = : 
by far the largest increase in actual Total 196 46 052,588 8.829 19.2 196 43 818 028 8,970 20.5 No 
deaths. ——— a : I 
Rather striking statistical evidence first 
that the death rate is in inverse rela- population size. Seventy-four cities ing from 100,000 to 500,000 had a tan 
tion to population density may be having a population under 100,000 combined death rate of 22.4 while 14 31, 
gathered from a tabulation which di- had a rate of 27.8. One hundred and cities having over 500,000 population Jun 
vides the cities into three groups by eight cities with a population rang- had the lowest combined rate or 17.2. M 
In a table showing the death rat Mas 
7 of the five largest American cities, on 
ugain there is some support to the grant 
argument that the greater the con a fe 
ve. tion the lower the automobile rate, King 
for these cities had a combined rat ISS87 
of 17.0 as against the rate for the en offic 
EUREKA-MARYLAND | cies a's | 
% + - population of these five cities was 36 play 
. per cent of the total population of the polit 
ASSURANCE 196 cities while the number of deaths tered 
was but 30 per cent. New York, which unde 
had by far the largest population o1 beca 


‘N ’ » : almost one-half of the population of In 
SJ. the five cities combined, had the low ann 
est rate or 12.0 per cent, while the tan 


smallest city in point of population, 


A GR IWING COMPANY Los Angeles, had the highest rate o1 he 


34.9 per cent. New York, with almost cam} 

Organized 1882 one-half the population, had less than sural 
one-third the number of deaths. This 

A table abstracted from statistics when 

avens 


presented by the Bureau of Vital 


The Kureka . Mary land otters Statistics of the Department of Com- made 


meree, shows motor vehicle fatalities, bran 

i . ; - PEE ERR ER EOI EE He vy 
exceptional Oppo! tunity for cla:sifed as to race, sex and age. § 4. 
es Here the tragic consequence of youth 1916: 


’ ™T WO ’ when coupled with the automobile : 
PERS( YN A | 4 PR¢ | yl ( -ERS to stal kly poo Of all ne aeanitl ol 


which in 1939 totaled 32,366, 27.9 


build their Own Business on a per cont wore exacted from youngig’ Ul], § 
men between the ages of 15 and 29. , 

. ° ’ The quinquennial period including Seal 

good, old-fashioned General those from 20 to 24 years of age alone | Th 

accounted for 11.11 per cent of all of ind 

Agency Contract. Good terri- ee ee ee 

- be the especial \ictims accounting, be- IS ap] 

e tween ages of 15 and 29, for 20.20 pet of 19 

tory available. cent of the total deaths and contrib- Dublir 

c uting to the fact that white males trend 

suffer 65.59 per cent or 22,525 of th velopr 

" total automobile fatalities: 6775 whit the le 

Write: females were killed in 1939 by the who h 

automobile which was 20.94 per cent Peete 

T. MOHAN of the total deaths. Male negroes ac- eWay 

. ™ counted for 2271 deaths, fatalities of age ps 

Vice President Charge of Field female negroes numbered 592. Mea — 

Lecce 


and women of other races killed by 
: ~ Statec 

a) . ' the automobile aggregated 205. Pos- ' ated, 
Eureka Ble g. Baltimore. Md. sibly economic factors are responsible “ag 
ation 


for larger number of deaths among ; 
cities | 








colored races being at later ages than 
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those of the white and also that the 
15 year 
rather than that ending at 29 is the 
peak of the death period and that the 
from 35 to 39 


years has a higher percentage than 


period ending at age 34 


quinquennial period 
that of the average for the three pre- 
ceding quinquennial periods. 


2 ao 
Francis O. Ayres Had 
Notable Career 


krancis O. Ayres, who retired as 
first vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company on Dec. 
31, 1932, died suddenly on Thursday, 
June 19, in a New York City hotel. 

Mr. Ayres was 
Mass., on Feb. 16, 


on teaching as a 


born in Oakham, 
He decided 


after his 


1862. 
career 


graduation from Yale College, and for 


a few years he occupied a de:k in 
King’s School, Stamford, Conn. In 
I887 he became a clerk in the law 
offices of Arnoux, Ritch and Wood 


ford, in New York City, a firm which 


played an important part in Metro 
politan history. When Mr. Ayres en 
tered its employ he served directly 


under the late Haley Fiske, who late 
the company. 

In June, Mr. Fiske be 
ame vice-president of the Metropoli 


became president of 


1892, after 
tan, Mr. Ayres entered the company’s 
division. In 1895 
the 


service in its claim 


he actively opposed legislative 


campaign against Industrial life in- 
surance on children in several states. 
This work occupied him until 1897, 
when he was made superintendent of 
agencies. That same year he wa 
made manager of the Intermediate 
branch of the Ordinary department. 
He was appointed fourth vice-presi 
dent in 1903; third vice-president in 
1916; second vice-president ‘n 1919, 
and first vice-president on Jan, 28, 
1930. 


U.S. Population 
Scattering Out 


The 
of industrie 


trend toward decentralization 
, advocated by mary econ- 


omists and business leaders for years, 


is apparent in the population shifts 
of 1940, according to Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin of the Metropolitan I ife. This 
trend should come as a welcome de 
velopment to the life underwr'ters of 
the less densely populated sections 
who have regularly seen a large pro 
portion of the potential clientele drift 
away 


to the larger cities just at the 


age when the prospects commence to 


qualify as such. 
Recent census data show, it is 
Stated, that in cities of 10,000 to 


30,000 inhabitants in 1930, the popu- 
lation increased by 8.4 per cent; 


cities of 30,000 to 50,000 grew by 5.9 








= 





Motor-Vehicle Fatalities by Race, Sex and Age: 
United States, 1939 


WHITE NEGRO OTHER RACES 
Total “) to 
Age Deaths Total Male % Female Male “ Fem. Male “;, Fem. “; 
Under 5 years 1,182 3.65 601 1.86 475 +=+1.47 7 41 13 7 .02 4 .01 
5- 9 years 1,306 4.04 763 2.36 398 1.23 109 «.34 «(31.08 20 3 .O 
10-14 years 1,028 3.18 698 2.16 218 .67 83 .26 23 .07 . a. 
15-19 years 2,720 8.40 1,851 5.72 629 1.94 169 .52 51 15 14 .04 6 «202 
20-24 years 3,595 11.11 2,737 8.46 534 1.65 238 «2.74 «©6520 16 .04 5 .02 
25-29 years 2,715 8.39 1,951 6.02 449 1.39 241 .74 «#58 «.19 13.04 «©3—CwO 
30-34 years 2,187 6.76 1,571 4.85 358 3=1.10 198 —=s«is. GT 14 i ze 
35-39 years 2,117 6.54 1,456 4.50 362. «1.11 233 72 OT CUS 18 .06 «(1 
40-44 years 1,905 5.89 1,340 4.14 338 4641.04 170 .53 42 .13 12 .04 3 «201 
45-49 years 2,045 6.32 1,452 4.49 376 «1.16 169 .52 37 .1 9 .03 2 .01 
50-54 years 2,153 6.65 1,502 4.64 424 1.31 177 .55 32 .09 156 .06 3 .01 
55-59 years 2,109 6.52 1,507 4.66 427 1.32 119 .37 44 .14 .02 4 «201 
60-64 years 1,974 6.10 1,419 4.38 426 1.32 97 .30 18 .06 12 .04 2 .O1 
65-69 years 1,911 5.90 1,305 4.03 481 1.49 101 31 18) «=.05 . a. s 
70-74 years 1,498 4.63 1,010 3.12 406 1.25 50 .156 2 .08 3.01 «1 
75-79 years 1,064 3.29 770 «2.38 262 .82 20 «£06 6 .02 5 .02 1 
80-84 years 562 1.74 405 1.25 139 44 14 = .04 3 «2.01 1 
85-89 years 193 .60 123 .38 56 .18 10 = .03 4 .01 
90-94 years 28 .09 22 .07 4 .01 1 1 
95-99 years | 7 .02 1 2 «01 1 
100 y ears and over 
Not stated 63 .20 33 .10 12 04 16 05 1 1 
All Ages 32,366 100.00 22,523 69.59 6,775 20.94 2,271 7.02 592 1.83 161 .49 44 .13 


Source Department of Commerce 


Bureau of Vital Statistics 








per cent, and cities of 50,000 or more, 
by 4.6 per cent. 

“The population growth during the 
decade, in all cities of 10,000 or more 
population in 1930,” Dr. Dublin says, 
“amounted to only 5.4 cent, 
whereas the 
creased by 7.2 per cent. Most of the 


per 
country as a whole in- 


urban population increase was con- 


centrated in the Southern and Western 
States, where the increase for the 


group as a whole amounted to 12.6 
per cent. In contrast, the cities of 
10,000 or more in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and North Central 
States gained in population by only 
2.7 per cent from 1930 to 1940.” 


It was further emphasized that 
among the 981 cities with 10,000 or 


inhabitants in 1930, a total of 


more 
260 had declined in population by 
1940. 
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FULL MEASURE... On All Counts 


1878 .... Assets over $135,000,000 ... . 
Originator of “Income for Life,” Disability and Acciden- 
tal Death Benefits .. . . Operating in 36 states, including 
New York ... . $370,722.: 


Effective training course, supervision, and aid... . Pre- 
approach and Direct Mail lead service in successful op- 
eration for 25 years .... Ample working tools... . 
Special plan for program selling. 


All regular plans .... Modified Life .... Family Income 
Family Maintenance .... Income for Life... . Modified 
Income for Life .... Disability Income .... Term to 65 
.... Juvenile... . Standard and Substandard... . 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 


331 insurance ‘n force. 
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LIFE INSURANCE REJECTED 
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Total Rejected Applications 309,226 
Total Insurance Lost $1,146,424,198 


Distribution by States of Life Insurance Rejected—1940 


(A—Number of applicants rejected; |—Dellar amount of life insurance rejected) 


Hlonarch 











MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





LIFE» ACCIDENT 
AND SICKNESS 
INSURANCE -2 
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